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WHAT IS EXPONENT II ? 


The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better 


understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our common bond is our 


connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our commitment to 


women. We publish this paper as a living history in celebration of the strength and diversity 
of women. 
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MORMON 8Y ENDOWMENT 


FIONA GIVENS « MONTPELIER, VIRGINIA 
ON THE COVER: 


While receiving my endowment, Iremember having the distinct impression 


St. George Temple 


that the other young women, most of them brides-to-be like me, were 


Amy Zeleski frightened. My experience was the complete reverse. I felt that I had walked 
Las Vegas, Nevada out of the wilderness and into the light. 
o 


MYTH, RITUAL, 
AND THE MORMON TEMPLE 


BY MARGARET M. TOSCANO « SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


The story of creation in the temple makes little sense if we take it as a literal 
description of the physical creation of the world. It makes more sense if we 


see it as the cosmic drama of the soul. 


Visit Amy’s Etsy shop to 
see more of her beautiful 
temple collages at 
www.etsy.com/shop/ 
AcorntoZebraCollage 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR ¢ 


I was just a baby really, just 20 years old, when I went through the temple for the first time. I was getting married in three months and 
had just moved across the country to join my fiancé in Maryland. For those three months I was living with my future sister-in-law, Julie, 
and her husband, Karl. I barely knew them but immediately counted them as kindred spirits and a safe refuge for the faith crisis that was 
beginning to envelop me. I walked into their kitchen one evening after an endowment session and blurted out, “Do you think it’s okay to 


not really like the temple?” 


Karl deliberately put down his work, looked me in the eyes, and said, “Absolutely.” I talked to them both for a long time that evening 
and they were unfailingly supportive, loving, and calm. I don’t remember much of what any of us said, but in the years that followed, I 
returned often to the love and empathy Karl showed when he answered my question. It took me many years before I could get through 
an endowment session without crying. It took prayers of wrestling with God before I could come to a place of peace about my decision 
to stay in the Church. But often along that difficult and rewarding journey, when I felt lonely, confused, and angry, I steadied myself 
by remembering that people I loved and deeply respected thought that my feelings were valid and believed that I still had a place in this 
Church. 


Collecting art for this edition of Exponent II has been a particularly interesting experience. When we put out a call for folk art, it came 
pouring in. We received images of cross-stitches, paintings, photography, and quilts. All of it was wonderful and much of it you'll find 
in the following pages. In addition, I searched through Etsy.com stores and Mormon women’s blogs. I was struck by how an essentially 
identical experience could be translated into such a wide variety of art and commercial products. There were door frames, rainbow- 
colored prints, jewelry, cookie cutters, shoes, stationery, and statues. There was also the pop art of Keshia Larsen, photography from Dana 
Holcomb, and paper collages by Amy Zeleski, all of which you'll find in this issue. Clearly, the temple had inspired people in enormously 
different ways. Some of what I found on Etsy was lovely; some of it was downright crass. But the more I looked the more I appreciated 
the kitsch, the over-stylization, and the faux symbolism of pieces I had initially found distasteful. Taken all together it was an incredible 
representation of the diversity of the body of Christ. Probably some of those artists would look at this edition of Exponent II and reject 
it as disrespectful or unfaithful. A few of them might dismiss as sinful the ambivalence, anger, or confusion that some Mormon women 
experience with the temple. They might even wish that those women would stay silent or leave the Church. I hope our readers will see 


something deeper and more important, even with essays they dislike. 


The essays contained in this issue run as wide a spectrum in feelings about the temple as the art that we found to accompany them. 
Readers are sure to find at least one essay that does not sound anything like their experience with the temple. It is strange and wonderful 
and somehow deeply satisfying that a ritual that is so standardized can be interpreted in such magnificently varied ways. I hope that 
you read this issue with deliberation. I hope that as you read you imagine looking into the eyes of the women who wrote about their 
experiences. When they ask implicitly, and maybe with fear and sadness or joy and affirmed faith, whether you think their experiences 


are acceptable, I hope that we can all answer, “Absolutely.” 


A egewel Olen Hemming 


Exponent II Art Editor 


SPECIAL NOTE FROM THE EDITORS 


As editors of this particular issue of Exponent II, as well as practicing 
members of the LDS Church, we have worked to achieve a respectful yet 
candid discussion of how women experience the temple in the following 
pages. We are sensitive to the sacredness of that space and strive to keep our 
own covenants by being thoughtful and careful about what aspects of the 
temple are discussed here. 


With that in mind, readers will find in the pages that follow veiled references to 
the gendered implications of the Fall as enacted in the endowment ceremony, 
specifically the way some women have grappled with the admonition to 
hearken to their husbands. Such issues have been widely discussed outside 


the temple for some time, including in Valerie Hudson Cassler’s 2010 article 
“Two Trees,’ which was delivered at BYU. Though many readers may find 
nothing objectionable in these references, we realize that others may find any 
discussion of temple ritual outside the temple uncomfortable. From you we 
seek compassion for those who may have long felt isolated by their silent 
concerns. In these pages we hope all may find solace and sisterhood in the 
diverse experiences shared here. 


As always, we welcome your feedback and would love to hear from you at 
editor@exponentii.org. 
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The temple stands steady and mighty, unmovable, 
constant, a beacon to believers; but my belief is in 
direct contrast as it has ebbed and flowed, weak 
and strong, lost and found. 


By Ellen Knell « Park City, Utah 


never grew up with the temple as a spiritual benchmark like 

many of my friends, although it did represent those perfect 
families who went to church together on Sunday. I saw them 
when I occasionally attended sacrament meeting. There they were 
lined up on the bench, pressed and perfect and quiet. I remember 
thinking that they were all going to heaven together. I tried to 
attend sacrament meeting alone a few times when I was young 
because my Primary teacher told me I should, but I wiggled and 
shifted endlessly on the pew as I tried to listen. It was painfully 
boring, and consequently I chose to stay home with my family 
instead. After all, they cooked waffles and pancakes, and listened 
to music from Carousel and West Side Story, and played rounds of 
Yahtzee in front of the fire. I loved Sundays at home. 


I always went to Primary. It was held after school at the time, 
and my Norwegian-Lutheran mother insisted that my sisters 
and I attend. My father was Mormon, although he never went 
to church, and my practically minded mother wanted us girls to 
fit in and get some good values in the process. She even taught 
Primary briefly until the Primary leadership discovered she 
wasnt LDS. My mother never felt the need to convert; she was 
happy with her Lutheran faith and even brought us to her church 
each Easter Sunday, which was the only ecclesiastical occasion she 
felt obligated to attend. 


My mother came to America a few years after her sister joined the 
Church. My Aunt Judy was converted by missionaries who gave 


her the discussions in Stavanger, Norway. She fell in love with one 
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of them and at 16 left her home to join the Saints in Salt Lake City. 
My mother’s family was aghast. Judy was only a teenager, and they 
suspected she was joining a fanatical religious cult, but Judy was 
determined and left for America, where she subsequently married 
and settled down. My mother came to check up on her older sister 
years later and met my father, who was working as a buyer for 
the ZCMI department store. After a long deliberation, my mother 
consented to stay and marry my father in his sister’s Idaho home. 
They had a simple ceremony in the living room performed by the 
local bishop, and my mother reluctantly gave up her dreams of an 
elaborate wedding celebration with family and friends. 


Ours was a complicated family! Tensions were strong between 
the two sisters as one was fervently Mormon (Aunt Judy) and 
the other (my mother) had no interest. Even though my mother 
wanted us to attend Primary when we were young, she was not 
happy when all of her children eventually married in the temple 
or when most of us decided to serve missions. Occasionally 
people would ask my mother how she got her children to go on 
missions. My mother never missed a beat when she replied, “T tell 
them not to go, and they rebel.” 


I first entered the temple in 1978 to receive my endowments 
in preparation for my mission to Taiwan. There was no temple 
preparation class and no one to go with me but my slightly older 
cousin who had recently married. I must admit, I was appalled 
at the one-piece garments, and because I wore a tan bra to the 
session, the temple matrons forced me to wear a much larger 


Cross-stitch 4 by Jessica Brown, Iowa City, lowa 


white bra instead. I was mortified when the cups inverted, making 
me self-conscious and uncomfortable. The session was strange 
and unlike anything else I had experienced in the Church. I went 
through the motions, but when I got home, I shut myself up in 
my room for 24 hours without coming out. “What had I done?” 
I wondered. “What kind of church was I going to represent in 
Taiwan?” My mother just left me alone to work things out, and 
eventually I came out of my room and went on my mission. 
Thank heavens there were no temples at the time in Taiwan. Once 
I came home, I seldom if ever attended the temple, and it ceased 
to become a major issue of contention for me. 


When my siblings and I began to 
marry and chose to have temple 
weddings, the tensions around the 
temple were exposed. 


When my siblings and I began to marry and chose to have 
temple weddings, the tensions around the temple were exposed. 
I desperately missed my parents when I married, especially my 
mother. It didn’t seem right to have her wait outside when my 
future mother-in-law could attend. It ruined the day for me, and 
I felt almost traitorous to marry in her absence. I knew she had 
never had a proper wedding, but one would think with three 
daughters, she would have seen one of us walk down the aisle. She 
never said much as she didn’t want to mar the day, but I know it 
broke her heart to be excluded. 


My aunt Judy also had three daughters who were close in age to 
my sisters and me. The two oldest girls married in the temple, but 
the youngest daughter chose instead to marry a non-Mormon. 
I was living in Chicago at the time when I received a phone call 
following the wedding. My mother, whom I have never seen cry, 
choked on her words as she poured out her anguish. She spoke 
of the beautiful ceremony where my cousin had taken her vows 
wearing an elegant and stylish white dress for all to see. The 
ceremony was tender and sweet. “Why?” My mother asked, 
“Why couldn't I see any of my daughters marry? What kind of 
church keeps the bride’s mother waiting in the lobby?” 


My Aunt Judy was also distraught as she was deeply concerned that 
her youngest daughter had chosen to marry outside the temple; 
after all, eternal family bonds might be severed. As emotions 
deepened over time, I increasingly viewed the temple as an 
obstruction, especially after one of my good friends married. Her 


mother, who was a non-member, was very upset that she could 
not attend her daughter’s wedding ceremony. Consequently my 
friend arranged to find a first-floor window in the temple where 
her mother could stand on the outside and she could stand on 
the inside. They both placed their hands on the glass in a gesture 
that linked them together. They were affirming that although the 
temple divided them, they were still bound together in love. The 
image of two hands pressed up against the temple glass lodged in 
my mind, and the temple came to represent a barrier between me 
and other family members. 


Over time, I became less active in the Church. I struggled with 
many of the doctrines and questioned the authenticity of the 
Book of Mormon and the temple ceremony. I continued going 
to church with my family and kept my covenants, but when my 
third and last daughter was born, I stopped attending the temple. 
I did not feel sanctified there, and although I was worthy to go, 
my doubt and disbelief made me uncomfortable. I know this was 
difficult for my long-suffering husband who continued to attend 
in my absence. Once again, the temple was a symbol of division 
for my family. 


After living away for many years, our family eventually settled 
in Park City, Utah, only a 45-minute drive from my mother and 
sisters. We often met around my mother’s kitchen table, and many 
times our discussions turned to religion. My youngest sister was 
experiencing a bitter divorce. She had been married in the temple 
but felt disappointed and betrayed by her husband and her faith. 
She pulled her children out of Primary and began a new life away 
from the Church. My mother fully supported her actions, and 
although I understood her choice, it was not the right one for 
me—neither was full activity and temple attendance as my other 
sister had chosen. 


I continued to struggle with my religious beliefs and the temple 
in particular, but I also continued to attend church and keep my 
covenants. Happily, the members of my Park City ward were open 
and accepting, making me feel welcome in spite of my doubts and 
disbelief. When I look back on that time, how grateful I feel that I 
continued to come—doubts and all, struggles and all—even when 
I didn’t want to. 


In 2008, the unthinkable occurred when our 17-year-old daughter, 
Erica, was killed in an automobile accident. She was driving home 
to Park City when she lost control of her car on I-80. She wasn't 
wearing her seat belt and was consequently thrown from the car 
and killed. Our beautiful, vivacious daughter was dead, and her 
father and I, deep in grief and shock, had to make arrangements 
to bury our youngest child. 


I was amazed at the way our ward family surrounded us when we 
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needed them most. How grateful I was for the members who kept 
a constant vigil over our family. Through the haze, I felt the sweet 
comfort of our religious ordinances and traditions: the blessing 
administered to me in my grief and the blessing which sealed the 
closing of Erica’s casket, the music, prayers, and words spoken at 
her funeral, and the two bishops—one who dedicated her grave 
and the other who presided over the service. Where would we 
have been without our church? 


More than three years after Erica’s death, our bishop's wife asked 
me to attend a temple preparation class in our ward. I had not 
been to the temple since I had been pregnant with Erica more 
than 22 years earlier. I wasn’t sure how I felt about going back to 
the temple, but out of curiosity and some obligation, I admit, I 
began to attend. 


I immediately loved our small class of people who were 
contemplating temple attendance. For the most part, the class 
was made up of women who had previously been to the temple 
but who had suffered major setbacks in their lives that kept them 
away from temple activity. Many of the women had husbands 
who had been unfaithful, and some had been abused by the men 
in their lives. There were women who had made poor choices and 
were trying to turn things around, and there were other women 
who were not married or were married to a non-member. There 
were also a few like me who just stopped going when doubts 
and questions crowded out faith and belief. We were a class 
of disappointed members. Life had not turned out the way we 
thought it would, even when we were trying our best. 


Over time, the temple class became a refuge for me. We followed 
the temple preparation manual, but we also talked about personal 
topics. We shared our questions and hurts, and we shared our 
spiritual experiences and hopes. We listened to each other, and we 
read scriptures and the words of the prophets. We shared books 
and articles, and we laughed a lot. We became close friends, and 
one by one the class members entered the temple. 


My husband and I chose September 5, 2012, to do Erica’s temple 
work. It was four years to the day after she died. I was nervous 
about going back after all these years, and I prayed that I would 
feel Erica’s presence and approval. My intellectual conundrums 
were not entirely dispelled, but after much thought and prayer, we 
felt the time was right. 


During the temple ceremonies, I had the privilege to act as proxy 
for Erica. As blessings were verbalized, I felt her next to me; each 
blessing was spoken for her and for me. I realized that this was 
something I could do for Erica—something she could not do 
herself. The tears streamed down my face as I answered on her 
behalf, representing my daughter who had passed beyond the 
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veil. I felt her close, tightly linked to me, and the assurance that 
death is but a new birth filled my soul. Across time, across space, 
eternal ordinances that symbolize eternal principals were linking 
us with love and joy. Our earthly bonds were severed, but the 
eternal bonds are everlasting. I felt the touch of divinity sanctify 
the sorrow and pain of her loss into something sweet and holy. I 
will never forget it. 


Our earthly bonds were severed, but the 
eternal bonds are everlasting. I felt the 
touch of divinity sanctify the sorrow and 
pain of her loss into something sweet 
and holy. I will never forget it. 


My mother, who adored Erica, was devastated when she died, but 
as always, she steadfastly continued to love and sustain our family. 
I was hesitant to tell her about our plans to do Erica's temple work 
as I knew it would hurt her to be excluded from an important 
and sacred family event occurring on the anniversary of her 
granddaughter’s death, a day we usually spent together. 


On the appointed day, we agreed to meet at the graveyard just 
before my husband and I left for the temple. I worried how my 
mother would handle our decision, and I hoped we were doing 
the right thing. At the graveyard, my mother took my arm and 
told me she was pleased I was returning to the temple for Erica. 
She felt it was the right thing to do and knew it would bring me 
peace. She was glad we had a place that could give us eternal 
assurance and perspective at such a difficult time. She hoped we 
would find comfort in our temple and was happy for us and for 
Erica. Her words brought me relief and solace, and I was relieved 
and grateful for her love and support. 


My mother has told me she’s fine with me doing her temple work 
after she dies. She doesn’t think she needs it, and I’m tempted to 
agree as I believe my mother could talk even God himself into 
letting her straight into the Celestial kingdom. But she knows that 
just in case, her work will be done. “Added insurance,” my mom 
says, and that would be just fine with her. 


The temple has been a place of contrasts for me. It is unmovable, 
but I am not. I still struggle with the doctrine, but I love the 
soaring principles and the light and hope they have shined into 
my life at such a dark time. The temple has brought me a measure 
of peace and linked me to my daughter. It represents all that I 
hope for. 


POETRY: 


WOMEN’S BLESSING « BY TIFFANY SINGER, SPRINGVILLE, UTAH 


All truth here circumscribed 
into one great whole. 

We, the co-creators of divinity. 
We, the spokes of a wheel 


radiating out from mother and child 


to form a circle: 
One Eternal Round. 


Our hands bond us, join us 

both body and spirit. 

Hands which caress lovers, 
soothe babies, 

turn pages of books. 

Hands which write and weave. 
Hands which nourish and order; 
plant, water and harvest. 


MOTHER » BY ROBERT A. REES, MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Know this: 

I exist. 

Not somewhere. 
Not in silence, 
but there, there 
In the hallows 
of your heart, 

in your deepest 
mind’s memory, 
in your veins 
and blood and cells, 
from the beginning 
Tam 

there. 

Although others 
have hidden me 
from you, I am 
neither rare nor 
invisible, but 
everywhere 

you look for me: 
among great 
mountains, 


over vermillion 


plains, under 
cerulean seas, 

in the smallest 

flower, in a mustard 
seed, in a tear 

from your own eye. 
Like rivers 

Irun to you 
abundantly, 
graciously. 

Open your arms. 
Take me. 

Dont be afraid. 
Listen for my voice 
soft and still. 

It speaks 

from the wind, not 
the whirlwind, 

from begonias and lilies 
not flaming trees, 
from moons and stars 
as well as suns 

and supernova. 

I am carried on the backs 


We, embodied paradox 
both Darkness and Light. 
We, a sacred circle 
invoking the Divine: 
Mother and Father, 
Adam and Eve, 

Male and Female, 

Yin and Yang. 


We seek all truth, 
and we are not afraid. 


of dolphins and unicorns. 
I am the wings of doves, 
the feathers of 

superb lyrebirds, 

the wild call of 
ivory-billed woodpeckers, 
the songs of linnets and 
long-legged thicketbirds. 
I am a voice 

not of warning but 

of welcome— 

welcome to my garden where 
without surprise 

we will sit down together 
as before. Remember, 

in me also you live 

and move and have 

your being—my being 
our being. Remember 
you are. 

We are. 

Iam. 
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While receiving my endowment, I remember having the distinct impression that the other young women, 


most of them brides-to-be like me, were frightened. My experience was the complete reverse. I felt that I 


had walked out of the wilderness and into the light. | By Fiona Givens « Montpelier, Virginia 


WwW: my conversion to Mormonism was filled with what 
I can only call Pentecostal experiences, the preamble to 
my baptism and the years that followed were harrowing. In the 
end, of course, it was Shakespeare who gave me the courage to 
take the step into the void. If I was true to myself, he enjoined, I 
could not then be false to another (Hamlet, Act 1, sc. 3). I left in 
the detritus of my baptism a loving family and a rich and vibrant 
faith tradition full of splendid rituals, brilliant beauty, and sublime 
truths. 


It was difficult for me to embrace fully an alien religion with an 
alien culture and a people speaking an alien tongue. I was inept at 
acronyms (MIA? YSA? FHE? RM? AP?). However, kind families, 
friends, and a faithful home teacher helped steady my faltering 
footsteps and prevented me from returning to the familiar, the 
safe, and the comfortable. 


Two years later I started my studies at BYU and saw a temple for 
the first time. It looked like a spaceship, but I had never seen a 
temple (or a spaceship) before. First encounters are exciting 
enough. 


In those days women were permitted to receive their endowment 
seven days (and no longer) prior to their wedding. We had come 
frequently to the temple, my fiancé and I. Many a Friday evening 
I would sit in the guest sitting room, immersed in my scriptures 
while Terryl performed vicarious ordinances. It was a peaceful 
place, and I looked forward to my visits. 


When it was my turn to receive my endowment, I had no idea 
I needed an escort, so I didn’t have one. It presented quite a 
dilemma for the temple sisters. Fortunately, a patron volunteered. 
What would they have done had no one stepped forward? Would 
I have been sent home? I do not remember all the particulars of 
the initiatory ordinances. Yet, as the promises were spoken quietly 
to me (sister to sister), I felt in them the cleansing and anointing 
power of an ancient priesthood. The endowment ceremony, 
however, is burned into my mind. I was at the back of the room and 
I remember having the distinct impression that the other young 
women, most of them brides-to-be like me, were frightened. My 
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experience was the complete reverse. I felt that I had walked out 
of the wilderness and into the light. 


Mormon churches are monotonous in their similarity and 
construction—chapels attached to basketball courts. There is 
nothing beautiful or attractive about them—a Puritan starkness 
seeping through the cinder blocks. Perhaps their proximity to 
the basketball court obliterates any aesthetic impulse to make the 
chapels attractive or inviting. They are, like most of the services 
held within them, flat. This is not to say that the Spirit does not 
permeate the meetings. I have felt the Divine Presence on a 
number of occasions, but I feel the Spirit comes in spite of the 
absence of beauty. Which leads me to wonder that if there were 
some beauty, would the presence of the Divine not be so much the 
more potent? It seems a shame to reserve all ambient beauty for 
the temple as if, like sums, there is not enough to carry over. 


The Provo Temple is not beautiful. Therefore, like the chapel, I 
expected to find little, if any, beauty inside. What struck me with 
such delight and pleasure was that I found that there was beauty 
here—in the art that adorned the walls, in the fabric of the chairs 
and carpets, in the chandeliers. It was as if I were returning home 
but to a home much more richly furnished than the one I had 
left—and warm! 


However, it was the endowment ceremony itself that really took my 
breath away. I had always envied the priests their colourful, rich 
vestments. I remember cutting robes out of paper and colouring 
them as a young girl and wishing that I, too, could be so attired 
when I went before the Lord. And here I was doing precisely that, 
sans couleur, but to me nonetheless clothed with symbolism—a 
symbolism I had desperately missed and for which I had yearned. 


And ritual. I had no idea how the years of attending Catholic 
masses had ingrained in me the love of—the comfort of—ritual, 
stylized prayers and the sacred power of images. I reveled in 
all the proceedings of the endowment ceremony. I had gone to 
sleep beneath a crucifix every night as a child. I attended church 
services in which the crucifix was always prominent. I had prayed 
before the crucified Christ from whose wounds the colour red 


was a vivid reminder of the blood He shed for me, a sinner. I felt 
deeply from a young age the awful solemnity of Good Friday with 
the suffering Jesus a constant companion throughout that day. 
And here, in the temple, His crucifixion was emphasized in even 
more vivid, palpable, and personal forms. 


The experience was breathtaking, heart-rending, magnificent. I 
was reunited with the suffering Christ, hitherto lost to me through 
Mormonism’s emphasis on His resurrection. It isa happy emphasis, 
true, but it comes only at, necessarily at, 
the cost of Gethsemane, crucifixion, and 
death. It was therefore significant to me 
that immediately prior to entering the 
Celestial room of the temple, crucifixion 
and not resurrection is emphasized. And 
when we enter the Celestial room, it is 
through the torn body of Christ, “through 
the veil, that is to say, his flesh” (Hebrews 
10:20). The words Christ spoke during His 
ministry were filled with a strikingly potent 
meaning for me now: “I am the way, the 
truth and the light. No man cometh unto 
the Father but by [my flesh]” (John 14:6). 
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Walking into the Celestial Room (at least in 
the Washington, D.C., temple) one is struck 
again by the integral nature of Christ’s 
suffering represented in an enormous 
painting of Christ 
Even in the Celestial room, a symbolic 
representation of the Celestial kingdom, I 
am reminded again that Heaven comes at 
the cost of Christ’s supernal sacrifice. The 
ceremony of the endowment is a constant 
reminder that the living Christ continues 


in Gethsemane. 
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Families are Forever by Miriam Birch, Provo, Utah 


As a Catholic, before climbing into bed each night I would recite 
with my mother prayers, the repetition of which was comforting 
and reassuring. During mass, I loved reciting the Creed, the 
Lord’s prayer, and other prayers in unison. There was something 
particularly powerful, sonorous, compelling when we recited 
them all together. I was particularly fond of the Latin mass. The 
words elicited in me a sense of magnificence and awe—a feeling 
that I was a part of something so much bigger than myself that 
stretched back centuries. The words anchored me in a deep 
and longstanding liturgical history and 
bound me to a great body of disciples to 
Christ. I felt a universal loss when masses 
in Latin were eventually discouraged by 
the Vatican. 


Here in the Endowment ceremony, 
however, beauty together with the 
nN recognition that I still belonged to that 
"u great corpus called Christianity was 
2 restored to me—priestly vestments, 
ritual, and the unified recitation of prayer. 
Also restored was the supernal comfort 
of communal worship in unison— 
everyone performing ritual worship 
simultaneously. All this power, comfort, 
and beauty which I so sorely missed were 
restored to my starving heart and mind, 
once again mine to relish. Those aspects 
of Catholicism I so revered and loved and 
thought I had lost, Joseph had restored in 
the endowment ceremony. I departed that 
sacred space restored, not only endowed 
but empowered. 


> oh 


I had no idea how the 


For Joseph the catastrophe of the 


to carry in his person the wounds of His 
crucifixion. Mormon scripture attests 
to this fact: “Behold the wounds which 
pierced my side, and also the prints of the 
nails in my hands and feet...” (D&C 6:37). 
The wounds of His crucifixion are evident 
again in Christ’s revelation to the Nephites: 
“Arise and come forth unto me, that ye may 


years of attending Catholic 
masses had ingrained 

in me the love of—the 
comfort of—ritual, stylized 
prayers and the sacred 
power of images. I reveled 
in all the proceedings of 


apostasy was the fact that the Christian 
Church was now animated only by the 
forms of godliness and not their essence. 
By 1835, he had come to learn that it was 
through the priesthood ordinances that 
those “powers of godliness” were made 
manifest and accessible. It was in the 
temple, and the temple alone, that these 


thrust your hands into my side, and also 
that ye may feel the prints of the nails in 
my hands and in my feet” (3 Nephi 11:14). 
Christ’s wounds persist, stark and unhealed, otherwise one could 
not “thrust” one’s hands into them. Scripture implies that Christ’s 
crucifixion wounds may not heal until He is recognized by all His 
people as the Promised Messiah, the Redeemer of the world: “Then 
shall they know that I am the Lord; for I will say unto them; these 
wounds are the wounds with which I was wounded in the house 
of my friends” (D&C 45:52; emphasis mine). Mormons declare 
we should privilege the Risen Christ but, even in His resurrected 
body, He chooses to retain the emblems of the Crucified One. 
That focus is preserved in the temple, if not in our church culture. 


the endowment ceremony. 


conduits to the Divine were once again 
made available. The Catholic Church may 
not have had priesthood power to make 
her sacraments efficacious. But her continuing regard for the 
power of ritual, and the majesty of the sacred, were gifts by which 
Mormon temple worship stood to benefit. Perhaps this was the 
meaning, in part, of Joseph’s words in his last recorded sermon: 
The “old Catholic church is worth more than all” the rest (Words 
of Joseph Smith, 380-381). In the temple then, to my great joy, I 
discovered the salvific ordinances of the gospel restored together 
with the splendid rituals, brilliant beauty, and sublime truths of 
the church of my childhood. 
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The temple has become a place where I feel closest to my dad. It was one of the last places I was with him. 


By Stefanie Carson Nickolaisen « Chandler, Arizona 


| Fees: back, it was like everything was in slow motion. 
[As I timidly climbed the large staircase that led up to the 
endowment room, each rising step brought my dad closer into 
view. He was sitting on a bench, just outside the room, leaning 
forward on his elbows, his head hanging slightly. Was it hanging 
from emotion? Hanging from the pain of the cancer that had 
scarred his face? Or from the gravity of the moment that his last 
child was going through the temple? I’m not really sure. But in 
that minute, as he stood and walked with me into the endowment 
room, I felt so grateful that he was there. That he had held on long 
enough to see me through this day. 


Just a few months prior as I was completely absorbed in my own 
wedding excitement — finding the perfect dress, picking the 
perfect flowers and daydreaming of what my perfect marriage 
with my perfect husband was going to be like — my mom broke 
the news to me. My dad’s cancer treatments weren't going as well 
as hoped. The doctors weren't sure how much longer he would 
live. My mom tried to prepare me for the possibility of my dad 
not being there on my special day. All of a sudden it didn’t seem 
very “special.” In fact, it was hard to care about it at all at that time. 
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“What do you mean dad might not be there? That’s impossible,” 
I said. I could count on one hand the number of times I had seen 
my dad with even a cold throughout my life. He was supposed to 
get better. We had said all the prayers, made all the fasts, received 
all the priesthood blessings, and attended the temple more times 


than you could count. Was there some “i” we forgot to dot or “t” 
we didnt cross? It seemed to me we had completed the “checklist?” 


Over the next couple of months, as the wedding plans moved 
forward, my dad’s health seemed barely to hold steady. It was hard 
to be around my dad at that time. It was hard to face the facts and 
hard to know what to say. He had always been so strong, so in 


control. 


Our wedding day finally arrived. After all the chaos of getting 
to the temple that morning, getting dressed and heading up to 
the sealing room, one of the things I remember most clearly was 
walking into the sealing room and seeing my dad there. He had 
made it. He held on for me. As he sat in one of the witness chairs, 
watching over Micah and me as we were sealed for time and 
all eternity, I kept thinking how grateful I was to have both my 


parents there with me on that day. 


He was there for the pictures, he was there for our father/daughter 
dance and to make his toast. He was able to see all his family and 
friends who had come in for the wedding. I think he knew this 
would be the last time he would see most of them, at least on this 


side of the veil. 


My dad’s health quickly deteriorated in the following two 
months. Just before Thanksgiving, he developed a bad infection. 
The doctors said to call all the family together; he didn't have 
much longer to live. My sisters out of state flew in the next day 
and we gathered together as an eternal family there in his small 
hospital room. He went around and gave each of us one last 
father’s blessing. It was a very tender moment for our family, one 


for which I’m so grateful. 


I have my struggles with elements of the temple and have my 
doubts in general regarding the Church. Sometimes when my 
doubting nature takes over and I question why he had to die even 
after we had completed the pray, fast, attend the temple “checklist,” 
I realize that maybe the blessing was that we had the chance to say 
goodbye, that he had the chance to be at my wedding and that 
he was able to give each of us a blessing, urging us to stay close 
to the gospel and our Savior. I do believe that while my dad was 
not ready to leave this world, he did 
so rejoicing because of his faith in our 
Savior Jesus Christ. As it reads in Alma 
46:39, “And it came to pass that there 
were many who died, firmly believing 
that their souls were redeemed by the 
Lord Jesus Christ; thus they went out 


of the world rejoicing” 


I often wish I could talk to my dad 
about my doubts. My own faith 


reevaluation didn’t come until after he 


died. He always had such good advice. I’ve even prayed to know 
what his counsel to me would be. My dad was a cowboy, and 
we grew up riding horses. So one day, when a friend posted the 
following quote from Juanita Brooks’ father, it was like my dad 


speaking these words directly to me: 


One day Dad said to me, “My girl, if you follow this tendency 
to criticize, I'm afraid you will talk yourself out of the Church. 
Id hate to see you do that. I’m a cowboy and I’ve learned that 
if I ride in the herd, I am lost... One who rides counter to it 
is trampled and killed. One who only trails behind means little 
because he leaves all the responsibility to others. It is the cowboy 
who rides the edge of the herd, who sings and calls and makes 
himself heard, who helps direct the course. So don't lose yourself, 
and don't ride away and desert the outfit. Ride the edge of the 
herd and be alert, and know your directions and call out loud 
and clear. Chances are you won't make any difference, but on the 


other hand you just might.” 


It was the first time in a long while I had felt the spirit so strongly. 
I felt that my dad was aware of me and the struggles I was going 
through, and I felt encouraged to hang in there and not “desert 
the outfit” 


As I run my fingers across my dad’s signature on our sealing 
certificate, my heart swells with gratitude. The temple has 
become a place where I feel closest to my dad. It was one of the 
last places I was with him. On several occasions, I have felt his 


presence near and have felt him speak 


to my mind. These experiences deepen 
my hope that there is life after this 
mortal existence and reaffirm my faith 
that through the sealing powers of the 
temple, we will be reunited someday. 

So I continue to attend the temple, not 
with a knowledge or certainty, but with | 


faith and hope never ceasing. 
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Recently, I went to the temple for what will likely be the last time. 
By Katrina Barker Anderson « Salt Lake City, Utah 


y temple recommend was two days from expiring, and 

I had no plans to renew it. Because Id known since I 
renewed it last that I probably wouldn't do so again, I had two 
years to prepare myself to be done with the temple and what it 
symbolizes, both as a place for sacred ritual and eternal families 
and as one controlled by a patriarchal institution. I had been to the 
temple only four times in two years. I had not worn my garments 
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regularly or attended an endowment session in well over a year. It 
was hard to sit through then, but I knew I wanted to go one more 
time before my recommend expired. The end of the month snuck 
up on me, and with it being the end of the semester, my husband 
was too busy grading to come with me. I decided to go by myself 
to the 7:00 a.m. session at the Salt Lake temple. I knew I would 
regret not having one more time to say goodbye. 


SLC Temple by Dana Holcomb, Saratoga Springs, Utah 


The night before, I got out my temple clothing, my garments, a 
dress. That morning, while my family slept, I woke and dressed 
and drove downtown in the haze of early morning light. Putting 
on my garments for the first time in 10 months (the last time I 
attended the temple) felt strange and familiar, like running into 
an old friend who you no longer have anything in common with 
other than your shared history. I had to adjust and readjust my 
very modest dress to make sure my garments wouldn't show along 
the neckline. As I walked from the parking garage to the temple, 
my dress would ride up a few inches, and my garments would 
peek out yet again. I forgot how much energy went into making 
sure my garments stayed covered. I’m grateful for the freedom 
from that worry now that I no longer wear them. 


As I walked in the doors I felt a nervous, nagging worry that maybe 
my recommend wouldnt work. But the kind old man scanned the 
barcode and smiled at me, and once I was inside I felt that familiar 
peaceful spirit and sense of belonging that I have always felt in 
the temple. That sense of being part of something special and 
sacred, even if I don’t believe in the doctrines anymore. I walked 
downstairs to the dressing room, changed into my dress and came 
out to pick up the name of the deceased woman I would be going 
through the temple for as proxy. I was surprised and intrigued 
when I read the name on the pink slip of paper: Mary Magdalene 
Tahamache, born in 1861 in Jamaica. 


Mary Magdalene. She has long been a personal hero for me. An 
iconic figure, so long misrepresented as a prostitute, but really a 
beloved disciple of Jesus; the first person the resurrected Lord 
appeared before; an archetype of the Divine Feminine. When I 
traveled in Europe in college, I discovered that she is most often 
portrayed in art as a redhead. As a redhead myself, I felt an 
instant connection with her. To see her name on that pink piece of 
paper felt like a divine wink from the universe. It was a beautiful 
synchronicity and symbol of the Divine Feminine that comforted 
me as I sat through the very patriarchal temple ritual. I really 
cannot adequately express the depth of meaning for me to have 
this gift from the Divine as I said goodbye to the temple and all 
it once represented to me. Throughout the endowment, I would 
look down at Mary’s name and feel as if I had a friend with me. 


The endowment was exactly as I expected—long, boring, and 
sexist. I still noticed all the same big and small things that have 
bothered me before. The way Eve plays her pivotal role and then 
goes silent. The way women are subordinate to men instead of 
covenanting with God directly. The complete lack of Heavenly 
Mother in the creation story. The strangeness of the signs and 
tokens. But I mostly acknowledged those things and let them go. 
Instead I tried to focus on the feeling of sitting in that beautiful 
space. I tried to take it all in. The murals, the carpets, the stained 
glass that add to the majesty and specialness of the space. I 
appreciated the smiles of the workers and patrons. I enjoyed the 
quiet and peace and stillness. 


When it came time for the prayer circle, I didn't plan to participate 
since my husband wasn't with me, but they needed more women, 
so I went up. I’m glad I got to do that one more time. It was always 
my favorite part. I love the idea of people coming together in a 
circle to pray for others. To put their collective energy in one 
place. I like how pagan it feels to join hands in a circle and speak 
in unison. I still felt claustrophobic with my face covered, but I 
was able to feel that collective energy of good intention. 


When it came time for the veil, I rehearsed the script in my mind. I 
smiled at the sweet old lady who assisted me. I clasped hands with 
the old man and was admitted into the Celestial room. I really 
wanted to savor my time there. It’s a beautiful room and always 
feels peaceful to me. I walked around, I admired the architecture 
and adornments. I went into the small adjoining sealing rooms 
and looked at myself in the mirror in my temple clothes, knowing 
it would be the last time. I felt the spirit and even got a little 
choked up. I sat and let the feelings wash over me. 


According to the endowment covenants, as an 
apostate, I should belong to Satan now. But I do 
not. I belong to me. 


I thought about the first time I went to the temple with my 
family in Albuquerque. I thought about the day my husband 
and I were sealed. I thought about the first time I went to the 
Salt Lake temple with a close friend. I thought about my parents 
and my siblings. I thought about the beautiful life that I have now 
without the Church. According to the endowment covenants, as 
an apostate, I should belong to Satan now. But I do not. I belong 
to me. I no longer submit myself to the authority of men—dead, 
alive, human, or god. 


I also thought about how much I love the peace and community 
ritual of the temple. I resolved to find ways to have that same 
feeling but on my own terms without the dogma of a patriarchal 
tradition. I resolved to take more time for introspection, for 
meditation. I resolved to create my own sacred spaces, whether 
it is setting aside a corner of my home, communing with nature, 
or even just acknowledging the sacredness of sharing food with 
good friends. 


As I walked out of the Celestial room, I turned around one more 
time to look at it and said goodbye in my heart. I walked down to 
the dressing room, changed, and smiled once again at all the kind 
workers. I left the temple feeling at peace. I did what I came to do. 
I recognized the good, accepted the bad and am ready to move 
forward on a path all my own. 
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LAUGHING OUT LOUD 
IN THE TEMPLE 


I know the temple seems an unlikely place for humor, but over the years, I've had some amazing laughs 


within those sacred walls (and have yet to be struck by lightning). I believe the levity has not lessened the 
spirituality there but heightened it. | By Heather Sundahl « Belmont, MA 


ive sessions are prime real estate for the giggles. During an 
| ene in the Salt Lake Temple, the man portraying 
Jesus forgot his part so often that Satan, off stage, regularly fed the 
lines to him in a very loud whisper. In another session, the three 
men playing the apostles could not agree on whose turn it was to 
play Peter. It took several entrances to sort it out. I always giggle 
a little when watching one of the films because the woman who 
cut my hair at BYU is Eve, and that is NOT her voice coming out 
of her mouth. And she’s not really blond. You can see her roots 
need touching up in some scenes. It made me like the endowment 
more because I can relate to a peroxide-dependent Eve much 


more easily than a perfect one. 


I can relate to a peroxide-dependent 
Eve much more easily than a perfect 
one. 


I’ve lost it in the baptistry, too. During the building of our Boston 
Temple (go #100!), they had security set up 24/7. During the final 
days before it opened, they had local members volunteer to spend 
the night up there. My husband Dave and his friend Gary took 
the 12:00-6:00 a.m. shift and came home giddy. They had been 
handed the keys and told to check “every room” periodically. They 
got into the baptistry but couldn't get to the area below the font. 
Dave, as trim as he was determined to fulfill his duty, discovered 
that he could slide down a laundry chute and access the area. He 
did a victory lap and touched every golden ox supporting the 


font. So now when I join the youth to do baptisms, I can’t help 
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but chuckle as I imagine my husband shimmying down a metal 
shoot to pet the animals. But the time I really lost it was when 
my son was being confirmed on behalf of a “Mr. Wigglesworth” 
Jonah’s shoulders started to convulse, and I knew he and I were 
both imagining Dr. Evil’s cat from Austin Powers. Pretty soon we 
were snorting and getting dirty looks from everyone. So that time, 


we should have been zapped. 


Another time I quietly but firmly forced a friend to join me in the 
prayer circle. They desperately needed more volunteers, and this 
man and I were the only ambulatory ones left. I got up and did the 
head jerk that meant “get up there with me now.’ He vehemently 
shook his head. I then added the stern finger point to the head 
jerk, but he just burrowed into his seat. I then whisper, “We are the 
only able-bodied left—please!” He sighed and got up but warned 
me NOT to tell his wife as she was extremely jealous. I smiled 
through the entire prayer wondering how on Earth anything 


inappropriate could go on with five layers of polyester between us. 


Perhaps I am more inclined to see the foibles because I have spent 
a good portion of time in the temple doing the mundane. While 
people are kneeling at altars and waiting at the veil, there is a hive 
of less lofty activity in the basement. I know it takes elbow grease 
to keep the temple clothes pristine as I’ve sprayed Shout on lasagna 
stains while working in the laundry. I’ve seen friends get yelled at 
in the cafeteria for cutting the brownies into non-regulation size 
squares. (Our cafeteria now serves CAFFEINATED cream soda— 
go figure.) I’ve had patrons fill out the clothing slips and request 
dress sizes that would never fit them, and I smile and hand them 
a larger dress insisting that everything runs small in the temple. 
One of my favorite experiences was getting out of church one 


Sunday and hearing the loud alarm going off up at the temple. A 


pipe had frozen and burst and I spent the afternoon on a ladder 
in my jeans tearing out soaked ceiling tiles and using baptistry 
towels to soak up soggy carpet. It felt so satisfying to work up a 


holy sweat. Stuff happens. Even in the House of the Lord. 


The strangest and most spiritual experience happened a few years 
ago when I was in an endowment session for a woman in our 
ward who had suffered a severe stroke the year before. She did 
her best, but 10 minutes into the film, her body shut down, and 
she completely zonked out. The Very Righteous Woman behind 
her was very keen that the initiate not miss a moment of the 
ceremony so she kept leaning forward and grabbing fistfuls of 
her hair to try to keep her in an alert position. But every time 
she let go, the initiate would slump back into her seat. Between 
the enthusiastic back-seat patron and the escort facilitating all the 
necessary actions, it was like watching a scene from Weekend at 
Bernie’. I thought I might wet myself. The session was stopped 
several times by various people, and three hours later, I was 
wondering what the point of all of it was. That’s when I heard a 


voice in my head telling me that what mattered was that everyone 


in that room was doing their best: the sleeping initiate, the Very 
Righteous Woman, the stake president who stopped the session to 
make sure protocol was being observed. We, like Adam and Eve, 
were all messed up and working hard to make and keep promises 
that would allow us to spend eternity with the ones we loved. I 
wept for a while and then hurried off to dental appointments and 
soccer and hung onto that little piece of heaven that could only be 


born of frailty. 


So while I am not opposed to reverence, I’ve learned that these 
less-than-Celestial things actually enhance the temple experience 
for me. The whole point of the ceremonies is that we are human 
and need help to get back to our Heavenly Parents. Mistakes 
are a huge part of what makes us human; so, the very errors, 
flubbed lines, hats on backwards, pausing for potty breaks, all of it 
reinforces for me why I am there, why I need saving ordinances. I 
love that despite the veneer of quiet reverence, the temple houses 
its fair share of disorder. And the tension that dichotomy creates 
makes me smile. Laughter need not be mocking. It can be a 


celebration of earnest efforts to return Home. 
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TEMPLE MEMOIR 


Reflections on a lifetime of temple worship | By Sharon Gray « Lindon, Utah 


was raised in a small copper mining town in southeastern 

Arizona. My parents weren't active in the Church, but they 
arranged for their children to be blessed as babies and baptized 
and confirmed at age eight. I went to Primary and other church 
meetings if I could find a ride with someone from the ward. 


As a 12-year-old, my first temple experience was in 1959 with the 
youth Mutual Improvement Association to do baptisms for the 
dead. We left at 5:30 a.m. dressed in church clothes and were on 
our best behavior. It was a long day, packed in our leader’s station 
wagon. We drove the five hours from the Clifton-Morenci ward 
house to the Mesa Arizona temple. When we finally unloaded 
at the parking lot, I was stunned by the white temple and the 
surrounding manicured gardens with reflecting pools, emerald 
green lawns, flowering plants, exotic cactus and trees; this was an 
oasis so different from my parched, stark home town. 


In the temple we dressed in white and sat in the baptistry chapel 
waiting for instruction. I was fascinated with the details of the 
temple baptistery area, and was spellbound with the 12 carved 
white oxen that supported the baptismal font. I decided I wanted 
to come back to the temple again and if I were ever lucky enough 
to get married, it would be in a temple. 


In 1965, when I graduated from Morenci High School, I wanted 
to go to BYU where there were lots of Mormons. My parents 
preferred I go to college in Arizona, but reluctantly supported 
me in my desire to go to the “Y” In my junior year at BYU I 
met a tall, handsome returned missionary: Howard Richard 
Gray. We wanted to get married in a temple and selected Manti 
for its architectural beauty and proximity to Provo, where we 
were still attending school. Our ceremony there on May 25, 
1968, was preceded by my going through a session and taking 
out my endowments. It was all so new to me and I tried hard to 
understand every part. Dressed in my white wedding attire I felt 
somehow more pure and ready to start a fresh chapter in what I 
believe is my eternal journey. When I saw Howard in his all-white 
clothing, I was astonished at how it thrilled me. 


Howard’s mother was my escort, and while I appreciated her help, 


it was awkward for both of us, as we had just met two days before. 
I ached to have my own mother with me. The night before the 
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wedding, my mother and I wept as we conversed over the phone. 
She asked how could I do this to her, as her only daughter, how 
could I deny her the experience of being the mother of the bride 
with all her family and friends in attendance? I did want her there, 
and yet I hoped that I was doing the right thing. There was not 
one relative from my family who could enter the temple. My aunt 
and two cousins were waiting outside and I felt grateful that they 
had come all the way from Arizona to lend support at this time. 
My parents did not make the trip. 


The night before the wedding, my 
mother and I wept as we conversed over 
the phone. She asked how could I do this 
to her, as her only daughter, how could 

I deny her the experience of being the 
mother of the bride with all her family 
and friends in attendance? I did want 
her there, and yet I hoped that I was 
doing the right thing. 


Neither Howard nor I owned a car so our honeymoon was spent 
hitching a ride with my Aunt Nell and cousins to Arizona, where 
Howard met my parents for the first time. We had a reception 
at the Clifton-Morenci Ward cultural hall, where my mother 
and dad stood in the reception line with us to greet family and 
local friends. For a wedding present my parents gifted us a 1958 
Plymouth Fury in decent-enough condition (it had a hole in the 
floor allowing us a view of the road) that we could use to go back 
to Utah and finish school. 


Now 45 years, four kids, and 14 grandkids later, my parents have 
been sealed in the temple. Mother never became active in the 
Church in her lifetime, but my father did. My mother passed away 
at age 56 from lung cancer. A year after she died, Howard and I 
traveled to Hawaii to visit his parents, who were serving a mission 


in the Islands. I felt impressed this would be the place to have my 
mother’s temple work done. She had always wanted to travel to 
Hawaii, but it never worked out. Here was her invitation to visit 
the North Shore of Oahu with me as her stand-in on this side of 
the veil. As I went through the endowment as her proxy, I felt near 
to her and thought she might be amused at my location choice but 
hoped she would be grateful for the ordinance. Ten years later, 
my caring stepmother, Doris Reed, acted as my mother’s alternate 


when my parents were sealed for time and all eternity. 


I felt impressed this would be the place 
to have my mother’s temple work done. 
She had always wanted to travel to 
Hawaii, but it never worked out. Here 
was her invitation to visit the North 
Shore of Oahu with me as her stand-in 
on this side of the veil. 


At present, Howard and I find ourselves as ordinance workers in 
the Mt. Timpanogos Temple. I marvel that we have this blessing 
in our lives. Working at the temple is a balm of Gilead for our 
marriage. We can be grumbling at each other on the way to the 
temple and yet as we drive home six hours later we are somewhat 
“Celestialized” and emanating good feelings toward each other 
and all humankind. Unfortunately it is temporary and we need 


our temple fix by the next week. 


I love working in the temple. I feel it is a tender mercy from 
the Lord that I would be in this holy space participating in and 
serving others as we perform sacred ordinances. I have hungered 
all my life for this kind of sanctified space. It isn’t easy; the 
learning curve of different assignments challenges me to intensify 
my understanding. Physically it can be exhausting, standing for 


long periods of time. 


In the summer of 2012, I was absent from my assignment for 
over a month due to surgery and recovery. My desire to return to 
the temple became as strong as needing air to breathe. I missed 
the sanctity of the temple and the camaraderie of the ordinance 
workers. I missed the visual reminders of the Savior and the 
beauty of his creations through the many paintings displayed 
throughout the temple. For me, it is a healing place. 


Working in the temple allows me the authority to administer 
sacred temple ordinances to women. I have been set apart, have 


a temple priesthood lineage that goes back to the Prophet and 
am authorized to administer anointings and seal and confirm 
blessings. Sisters serve in vital capacities in the temple and I 
have never experienced inequality of any kind. Everyone wears 
white, speaks in reverent tones, and leaves the conversation of 
the world outside. We are admonished to be exact in performing 
all of our duties related to the ordinances. This sounds like a lot 
of pressure—and it is. It comforts me to have been counseled by 
the temple presidency that all temple mistakes can be rectified 
except for the offending of patrons. As temple workers we are 
admonished to “treat patrons, under all circumstances, with 
kindness and appreciation, and love and respect” (Guidelines for 


Temple Workers). 


Sometimes the spiritual experiences in working with the patrons 
take my breath away. Happy tears are contagious as are those of 
supplication and sympathy. The Spirit is unconstrained in the 
temple and it is indeed a place where healing can begin and come 
to fruition. I often think of my mother when I am in the temple and 
I hope she is at peace with her circumstances. It will be fascinating 
to “catch up” with her when the time comes. I look forward to 
being with all of my family in the next phase of existence and 
believe that the temple is the bridge to that occurrence. 
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MYTH, RITUAL, 
AND THE MORMON TEMPLE 


Trying to understand the role of temple symbolism in our own spiritual transformations. 


By Margaret M. Toscano « Salt Lake City, Utah 


ll human societies, whether predominantly religious or 
ecular, create myths and rituals. It is a characteristic of 
human behavior that can be traced back to the earliest human 
remains from Neanderthal grave sites. Karen Armstrong explains 
the importance of this phenomenon in her insightful little book, 
A Short History of Myth: “The Neanderthals who buried their 
companions with such care seem to have imagined that the 
visible, material world was not the only reality. From a very early 
date, therefore, it appears that human beings were distinguished 
by their ability to have ideas that went beyond their everyday 
experience” (1-2). Myths in this sense are not false stories but the 
truest kinds of stories that humans tell because myths express our 
deep convictions and moral values that help us live better lives; 
they are intricately involved in the construction of personal and 
group identity; they explore the mysteries of birth and death; they 
give meaning and purpose to the mundane; and they provide 
a mechanism for group cohesion. In other words, myths ask: 
What should I value? Who am I? What are the limits of human 
experience? How can I live more meaningfully? How can I cope 
with pleasure and pain? What is my relationship to my kinship 


group, my tribe, my nation? 


Rituals are repeated, ceremonial actions tied to specific places and 
occasions that serve the same functions as myths. In fact, rituals 
are often the enactment of mythical stories. For example, the 
sacrament (or eucharist in other Christian traditions) is tied to the 
New Testament account of Jesus’ Last Supper with his disciples. By 
partaking of the sacramental meal, I not only contemplate Jesus’ 
sacrifice for me and the meaning of his death and resurrection, 
but I can also undergo a transformation where, like Christ, I die 
to my old life and feel a spiritual renewal. For believers, rituals can 
be a conduit for receiving the Spirit of God and connecting with 
the unseen world. But even for skeptical members of a religious 
community, rituals can be meaningful because they celebrate 
special moments, like the blessing of a baby or marriage; and they 


are a way of remembering and honoring, like funerals. Secular 
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societies, too, construct rituals around important events because 


these ceremonies create meaning and community bonds. 


The story of creation in the temple 
makes little sense if we take it as a literal 
description of the physical creation 

of the world. It makes more sense if 

we see it as the cosmic drama of the 
soul, revealing how each individual, 

like Adam and Eve, must go through 
various stages of a hero’s journey to be 
transformed into the image of God. 


In Mormonism, we use the term “ordinances” rather than 
“rituals.” But the function is the same. It has always been curious 
to me that most LDS members appreciate and feel comforted 
by our ordinances that correspond to those of other Christian 
communities, such as baptism and the sacrament. But many 
are troubled by that uniquely Mormon ordinance—the temple 
endowment. In part, this is due to the fact that we are given no 
preparation or training to make sense of it. And there is almost no 
space for discussion and interpretation so that members can help 
each other understand the ceremony better. Mormons also tend to 
be very literalistic. The story of creation in the temple makes little 
sense if we take it as a literal description of the physical creation of 
the world. It makes more sense if we see it as the cosmic drama of 
the soul, revealing how each individual, like Adam and Eve, must 
go through various stages of a hero’s journey to be transformed 


into the image of God. 
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And for women, especially those with feminist leanings, there is 
another huge obstacle: The temple ceremony is used to justify and 
reinforce female subordination to males in the LDS community. 
Women are anointed to become queens and priestesses to their 
husbands, not to God. And men stand as God to their wives in the 
veil ceremony. Women are told that they must “hearken” to their 
husbands, which is still a form of obedience, even if the language 
is softer than that used in earlier versions of the temple ceremony. 
Hearkening to your spouse would not be so bad if there were 
reciprocity, so that men were told the same thing in regard to their 
wives. But it doesn’t go both ways. And then, of course, there is 
the face veil, which conjures up female oppression for most of us 
(even if Muslim women tell us they don't experience veiling this 
way). It is no surprise that not just Mormon feminists, but many 
women who are more mainstream have trouble with the temple. 
Participating can be a very painful experience. It can reinforce all 


the ways women are not equal to men in the LDS Church. 


Ihave very mixed feelings about the temple. Asan excommunicated 
Mormon woman (though one still very committed to the religion 
and community), I have not attended the temple for 30 years. But 
before that, I was an avid temple attendee for at least 13 years. I 
was empowered by the temple ceremony for at least four reasons. 
First, I went to the temple for a long time as a single woman, so 
I never connected the endowment with marriage and obedience 
to a husband. It was Jesus Christ I pictured myself embracing 
through the veil. I was his priestess. This is connected to my 
second and third reasons for seeing the temple in a positive light. 
I admit that I reinterpreted everything so that it corresponded 
with my experience of God’s grace and love. And because I was an 
English major who was good at interpreting symbols when I first 
attended, I was enlivened by the exercise of trying to understand 
various levels of meaning in all the elements of the temple, which 
included the temple drama, the clothing, the signs and tokens, 
and the architecture and rooms of the temples. I think it helped 
that my first experiences in the temple were connected with the 
live ceremony, in the Arizona, Manti, and Salt Lake temples. I 
believe that the film simplifies and codifies the temple ritual in a 
way that reduces its rich symbolism and possibilities for multiple 


meanings. 


Later, when I became an avid student of LDS Church history and 
theology, I discovered Joseph Smith’s teachings about the temple 
endowment as the place where the fullness of the Melchizedek 
priesthood is bestowed on both men and women. This knowledge 
opened my eyes to the fourth reason the temple ritual had 
been so positive, even transforming, for me. I had a number of 
spiritual experiences in the temple that gave me a sense of my 
worth, that made me feel like a conduit for God's spirit, and that 


empowered me to use my spiritual gifts in the service of others. 
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I began to realize that I was experiencing priesthood power. And 
then I began to see how all of these ideas were in the endowment 
ceremony itself: I wore the garments of the priesthood everyday, 
I was dressed in priesthood robes in the temple, just like the 
men; I was told that with these robes I could officiate in all the 


ordinances of the priesthood. 


I had a number of spiritual experiences 

in the temple that gave me a sense of my 
worth, that made me feel like a conduit for 
God’s spirit, and that empowered me to use 
my spiritual gifts in the service of others. 

I began to realize that I was experiencing 
priesthood power. 


Eventually, like a good Mormon woman, I began to feel very guilty 
about my positive experiences in the temple. Why had I been 
blessed to feel so empowered and transformed when so many 
women felt so oppressed and demeaned? It wasn’t fair. My first 
impulse was to try to explain the ceremony so that others could 
see and feel its positive aspects. My book, Strangers in Paradox: 
Explorations in Mormon Theology, published in 1990 and co- 
authored with my husband, Paul Toscano, represents this phase of 
my life. The book explores the nature and purpose of priesthood, 
providing many reasons for believing the temple ceremony 
bestows priesthood on all who participate. We argue that the 
endowment women receive in the temple should lead to their full 
participation in all priesthood offices and councils of the Church. 
Our chapter called “The Mormon Endowment” gives a somewhat 
veiled interpretation of the endowment to show how the ceremony 
makes more sense when Christ and the atonement are put at its 
center. We explain how the temple garment “symbolizes the skin 
of an animal slain in similitude of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. . 
. . For this reason, it is embroidered with marks that represent 
the wounds, inflicted during his crucifixion, upon his palms, his 
wrists, his feet, and his side. By assuming the sacrificial skin thus 
adorned, we take upon ourselves the image of Christ and ritually 
assume his suffering and death as our own... . This is the mantle 
of God’s love. It is the cloak of his charity. It is the covering of his 
righteousness. It reminds us daily that Jesus took our sins upon 
him as if they were filthy rags and, in return, he stands ready to 


clothe us in his own holiness” (286). 


Another chapter in Strangers in Paradox is entitled “Rending the 
Veil? It started out as an essay I wrote by myself (though Paul 


later gave his input). It represents my struggle with the elements 


of the temple that empower women versus those that subordinate 
women. Taking the symbol of the veil as one example, I discuss 
how in some ancient Mediterranean cultures, it was often male 
priests and male religious initiates who were veiled. A ritual veil 
in these societies was “connected, not with women as inferiors, 
but with the goddess as keeper of the gate or mystery which the 
initiate... must penetrate in order to obtain knowledge of a new or 
unseen world” (271). Thus, “the veiled woman in the endowment 
represents the Goddess, the Heavenly Bride, who is hidden and 
who must yet be revealed” (275). But my husband and I conclude 
this essay by admitting that most people will not experience, see, 
or accept our complex interpretation. “So because the face veil has 
become a symbol of oppression and subordination of women in 
our age, we wish it were possible to rend the veil in two and on the 
pieces write a ‘title of liberty’ in memory of all those whose faces 
have been hidden and hearts broken behind a veil of spiritual 


alienation and oppression” (277). 


This essay on the veil still represents my current response to the 
problems of the temple endowment. On the one hand, I see so 
many powerful symbols of regeneration, spiritual transformation, 
and priesthood power in the temple that have the potential 
of enriching the lives of the Saints. The temple ceremony has 
connections not only with Masonic ritual but with ancient 
initiation rites that always involved a mythic story of death and 
rebirth, of descent to the underworld and ascent to the heavens. 
If we as a people were encouraged to interpret and discuss the 
ceremony, we could develop the ways the temple invites each of us 
to take mythologist Joseph Campbell's “heroic journey.’ It would 
be a shame to lose the kind of rich ritual the temple offers. Our 
community needs rituals like this to unite us, help define who 
we are and what we want, and to explore the mysteries of human 


experience. 


Myths and rituals that are not adapted to 
new situations lose their effectiveness. 


On the other hand, I feel that the current ceremony as 
administered by the institution can also represent an oppressive 
control of spiritual gifts (which is not to say that many do not 
still receive God's gifts there). But I don't know if I could still 
experience the outpouring I felt once. Hymns that once moved 
me can now suffocate me with their male-centered language. As 
feminists, I believe that we should work for changes in the temple 
ceremony. There is precedence for this. Myths and rituals that are 


not adapted to new situations lose their effectiveness. LDS leaders 


have responded to members’ objections before, especially when 
they see a drop in temple attendance. I would like us to request 
that women either not be asked “to hearken” to their husbands, or 
that men should reciprocate. We should also request that women 
not be anointed as queens and priestesses to their husbands, but 
to God. There is even evidence that this restrictive wording was 
not in the original ceremony in Nauvoo, where women apparently 
needed no male mediator between them and God. There is a real 
chance that these changes could be incorporated because of past 


changes. I am hopeful. 


Personally, I would rather the veil symbol were kept for women, 
but only if it could be recontextualized. Most people only see 
what they would like removed from the ceremony. I would love 
to see some things added that could transform the endowment 
for women. What is missing for me is the feminine divine and the 
acknowledgement of female priesthood. Imagine how differently 
we would see things if more female figures joined the male 
characters in the temple drama. Since the term “Elohim” refers to 
a council of gods according to Joseph Smith, female deities could 
be added (by revelation of course!). And imagine how different 
things would look if Mary, Martha, and Mary Magdalene joined 
Peter, James, and John as restorers of priesthood authority.” I 
know my speculations are radical, but for me that has always been 
a major appeal of Mormon theology: its potential for an eternal 
progression of knowledge, an unfolding of new possibilities. That 


is what enlivens and invigorates us. I am hopeful. 


* I address this issue in my chapter “Put on Your Strength O 
Daughters of Zion: Claiming Priesthood and Knowing the 
Mother, in Women and Authority: Re-emerging Mormon 
Feminism, ed. by Maxine Hanks. Both this book and Strangers in 
Paradox can be accessed online through Signature Books. 
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A LETTER TO THE BRETHREN 


I have been mentally composing an essay about my experience with the temple since I was first 


endowed 15 years ago, and just this past spring I finally decided to write my thoughts in letter form 


to a member of the Quorum of the Twelve. It (not surprisingly) never reached him; instead, I received 


a well-intentioned but quite dismissive response from the secretary to the First Presidency. While 


exploring possible venues to make my voice heard I happened upon Exponent II and literally gasped 


when I saw the title of the call for submissions--this is exactly what I have been seeking all these years. 


By Amy Allebest « San Clemente, California 


April 2, 2013 
Dear Elder , 


To introduce myself briefly, my name is Amy. I am a 36-year-old 
woman, a BYU graduate, a returned missionary (Chile Santiago 
West Mission), a teacher, the wife of the man of my dreams, and 
the mother of four beautiful children. I am coming to you now 
with a concern that is affecting many women of my generation, 


and I humbly ask if you would be willing to consider it. 


Last year (yes, all in the same year), two family members and 
three of my dearest friends--each completely independently of 
each other--all left the Church. They each cited gender issues 
as among their primary reasons. With each dear sister, I talked, 
prayed, reasoned, shared testimonies, and wept. But with each 
one I found myself confronting issues that have their roots in our 
doctrine, and specifically in phrases found in the temple that have 
caused me anguish as well, and for which I have not found any 


answers. 


At the time of my endowment I had read stacks of books, 
scriptures, and Hugh Nibley articles. I had my mission call and 
was eager and open-minded and full of excitement for what I had 
been taught would be the pinnacle of my spiritual experience on 
earth. Much of the ceremony was beautiful, but there were two 
issues that I found jarring from my very first time through, and 
with which I have continued to struggle. Both were mentioned 
by each of my sisters: the pattern of who hearkens to whom (and 
how that plays out in a real marriage) and the description of 


eternal destiny. 


The first issue is the pattern of “hearkening” when seeking counsel. 
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In my marriage, when my husband and I are seeking guidance, 
my husband counsels with his Heavenly Father, with whom he 
has always had his own personal relationship. I, next to him, 
counsel with my Heavenly Father, with whom I have always had 
my own personal relationship. We then talk with each other and 
compare notes. There have been times when I don't know what to 
do and I gratefully hearken to his counsel. There have been times 
when he doesn't know what to do and he gratefully hearkens to 
mine. If we're seeking an answer that affects both of us we nearly 
always get the same answer; if not, we counsel together until we 
reach a consensus. If no consensus is reached, we table the matter 
until later, and in the meantime the “no” trumps the “yes.” This is 
a pattern that felt intuitively right to us, as well as being confirmed 
by teachings of General Authorities such as Elder Perry, who said, 
“there is not a president and vice president in a family. We have co- 
presidents working together eternally for the good of their family. 
... They are on equal footing. They plan and organize the affairs of 
the family jointly and unanimously as they move forward.” This is 


the pattern we model and explicitly teach our children. 


This decision-making process has its foundation in our 
understanding that we stand before God as spiritual siblings-- 
different of course in gender, spiritual gifts, and personality traits- 
-but equally loved, equally worthy, equally powerful children of 
God. Some religions teach that a human being needs a priest to 
step in between him and the Divine; but we cherish our religion's 
teachings that no human being--be it a priest or any other person- 
-has the right to step into the relationship between an individual 
and his or her maker. We are grateful for the knowledge that ours 
is a living God, who directs his children actively and directly 
through personal revelation. In many religions and cultures 
women are regarded as inferior because of Eve's original sin; we are 


proud to belong to the religion in the Judeo-Christian world that 


defends Mother Eve’s choice as necessary and positive. Modern 
LDS revelation has done much to correct harmful interpretations 
of the Genesis story of Eve, a story which the Washington Post 
has described as having “a more profoundly negative impact on 


women throughout history than any other.” 


And so I was shocked when in the temple I watched as Eve made 
her courageous choice, but then was treated as if she had lost 
God's trust, going from active participant to silent observer as 
Adam was placed as an intermediary between her and the Lord. I 
remember how my chest and throat tightened and tears came to 
my eyes as I was told that I, by virtue of my being a daughter of 
Eve, would no longer hearken directly to my Father in Heaven, as 
I had always been taught to do, but to hearken to my husband as 
he hearkened to God. I have returned to the temple over and over 
and over hoping to understand it differently than it feels, because 
the way it feels creates a visual image of God telling me that I 
am no longer worthy or trusted to approach him directly. This 
was and still is confusing and devastating to me. If “man will be 
punished for his own sins, and not for Adam’s transgression,” why 


is woman forever punished for Eve's? 


If “man will be punished for his own 
sins, and not for Adam’s transgression,” 
why is woman forever punished for 
Eve’s? 


The second issue is the temple's description of eternal destiny. I 
was taught my whole life that if we live righteously and accept 
Christ as our Savior, we will inherit all that the Father has and will 
live eternally in Heaven with him and with our families. As I grew 
older I learned more of the details and as I studied coronation 
ceremonies during my semester in Jerusalem I became more 
excited for the additional truths the temple ceremony would 
provide about my divine nature and eternal destiny as a child of 
the Most High. I clearly remember when I first heard the blessing 
for the brothers in the room--it was as I expected and hoped, that 
they would be Kings and Priests to God the Father for eternity. I 
was thrilled as an identical, parallel phrase began, promising me 
that I would be crowned a queen and anointed as a priestess, until 
I heard the end of this parallel phrase--that my future husband 
would be a king and a priest to God, and I would be a queen and 
a priestess, not to God, but to a mortal man. This thought fills 


me not with peace and joy, but with panic. Does not a priest or 


priestess officiate in ordinances of worship? So as a man is to God 
the Father, so a woman is to a man. This is my eternal destiny? 
This is Heaven? I love and respect my husband, but that dear boy 
I met at BYU is not my god. 


Throughout the past 15 years I have prayed, fasted, and reached 
out for help to a bishop, a stake president, a temple president, a 
trusted and insightful BYU professor, and a close circle of sisters 
and a few friends. None of these has brought me any answers. 
Usually the conversations with the women include tears and “I 
I just have faith that that’s not 


» 


just tune out during that part; 
what it really means,’ or “I have faith that it will change someday.’ 
I spent some time last year on several LDS feminist websites and 
learned quickly that I have no desire to be an angry activist, and 
my spirit does not feel close to the Lord there. This is why I am 
turning to you. I am deeply troubled by the exodus of so many 
women, and I want to help them stay. I don’t know how this will 
unfold, but I feel the Spirit strongly urging me to start with this 


letter. 


Here are some of my questions. I do not expect you to answer 
them--it would just mean a lot to me to know that you are aware 
of them. 


e Why does the temple's presentation of the Fall reflect the 
traditional interpretation (condemning and _ punishing 
Eve and her daughters), rather than the words of modern 


prophets? 


e What does the hearkening covenant really mean? How is 
that supposed to play out in decision-making in a modern 
marriage? How can the partnership be equal if only one 


spouse is required to hearken to the other's counsel? 


e What does the parallel phrase of king : priest to God :: queen 


: priestess to husband actually mean? 


e What do I teach my children about the temple? It seems 
that the temple is telling me to teach my daughters that in 
their youth they will seek guidance directly from the Lord, 
but once they are married, they will receive their guidance 
from their husbands, who will be seeking guidance from 
the Lord. Remove Lord’s face, insert husband’s. I cannot do 
this. I have seen countless cases of deplorable abuse which 
would be termed “unrighteous dominion,” but to think of my 
daughters even marrying good men who will nevertheless 
feel justified controlling their lives, disregarding their ideas 


and opinions, or telling them that if it comes down to it, their 
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male 51% power allotment will trump their female 49%—as 
I have heard many male friends explain—feels absolutely 
wrong to me. So for now, I focus on teaching my children 
Christ-like living and doctrines that I do know to be true. 
But in saying nothing about the temple (my current strategy, 
since I don't want to introduce these issues to them), I worry 
that I am not preparing them to make sense of the ordinances 
that once held so much promise of joy for me and are now a 


symbol of pain and fear. 


eI have a testimony of Jesus Christ and of the Restoration, 
but whenever I go to the temple I feel alienated and hurt. 
What should I do? For years I have continued to go, trying 
to open my heart and puzzle through alternate meanings to 
those words, but I continue to feel like the Lord is telling me 
that I, as a daughter of Eve, am not as worthy as his sons. 
This has become too painful for me now, so presently I just 
participate in baptisms. (The initiatory ceremony is beautiful 
and powerful, but still contains variations of those troubling 


words.) 


I love the Lord. I love the Bible and the Book of Mormon. I feel 
Jesus there. I love the safety of the standards of the Church. I 
love watching my husband bless and baptize our children—I 
personally feel the Spirit and a great cosmic balance in men 
officiating in the ordinances of the priesthood. (I was filled with 
hope when I read V. H. Cassler’s article “The Two Trees.”) I love 
serving in my ward. I love the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, and am committed to my covenants and enduring to the 
end. My patriarchal blessing states that it is my destiny to testify 
of “the beauty and promise of womanhood.” My hope is that one 
day, I will be able to feel that beauty and promise from the words 
chosen to convey God’s message to his daughters in the temple, 


not in spite of them. 


I am tired of people I love leaving the 
Church, and I am tired of hearing the 
women who stay tell me, “I have faith that 
it will change,’ but then they don’t think 
about how it will change. 


My request in writing this letter is not that you answer these 
questions or even give me advice. I don't even need a letter in the 
mail. What I feel prompted to ask is this: Would you, as an apostle 
of the Lord, be willing to take this matter to the Lord for us, the 


women of the Church? I believe that the Lord reveals his secrets 
unto his servants, the prophets, and these revelations are often 
precipitated by their asking questions. From Joseph Smith asking 
about baptism to President Kimball asking about priesthood, for 
example, the prophets are in a position to ask questions of the 
Lord that prompt new revelation. We women can speak to the 
Lord for our own lives and our own families, but in matters of 
doctrine and policy that affect the whole Church (and affect us 
and our daughters in fundamental ways), we rely on you to ask 
the questions. I am tired of people I love leaving the Church, and I 
am tired of hearing the women who stay tell me, “I have faith that 
it will change,” but then they don't think about how it will change. 
I am also not interested in asking for change through angry blog 
posts or news articles. In my understanding, changes to Church 
policies and even the temple ceremonies have happened in the 
past because prophets have asked the Lord questions, and he has 


answered. Please ask him for us. 


Very sincerely, 


Otny a eberl ° 


Temple Quilt by the women of the Oakland 1st Ward - Lindy Palfreyman, Ann 
Hall, Karen Palmer, Dianne Roland, Nedra Shumway, Ginny Wright, Ursula Le- 
schke, Kathryn Pritchett, Marjorie Hawkins, Cindy Christensen, Britta Brunson, 
Mei-Lin Chu, Betty Moss, Heather Farley, and Barbara Van Maren. 


This quilt was made to represent the diversity of our mission and how beauty is 
found when we all work together. 
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MATRONS 


I wonder how exact I have to be, or whether I can let some things slide a little. 


Because if God requires exact exactness, then I’m going to need some lace. 


By Kristen Carson e Brownsburg, Indiana 


‘They appear to be the sweetest creatures, standing up at the pulpit 
and weeping. They say that their happiest moments are in the 
temple. “It’s beautiful in there, and so peaceful. I just want to stay 
in there forever.” 


They are the meek of the earth. They are the kindly, quiet women 
who would invite the paper boy in for a drink of water on a hot 
day. They would be the first to reach for a baby when the mother 
returns to church after a childbirth hiatus, the first to bring a loaf 
of bread and a pot of soup to wherever the flu has intruded. 


When I meet them in the temple, they stand at hallway junctions 
in their white dresses, smiling wordlessly as I pass by. They guide 
me through this door, that curtain. They handle me as gently as 
the heirloom hankie my mother presented to me before I came 
here for the first time. 


I hear the word “exactness” and it presses deep, marking me like 
an ingot I have clutched in my palm. I follow instructions exactly. 
Wear these sleeves. Wait here. Speak in whispers. 


I wonder how exact I have to be, or whether I can let some things 
slide a little. Because if God requires exact exactness, then ’m 
going to need some lace. Every lady has managed to put some on 
her white dress. Collars, sleeves, yokes—some of them look as if 
they have searched until—Aha!—they have found the last bare 
spot and applied more there. Suddenly, what once looked like a 
wedding cake now looks like a wedding cake with whipped cream 
on it. 


But there I am, in the hands these ladies who want to be in the 
temple all the time, and who prize lace. Can you blame me if I 
think they are all about softness and delicacy? But I forget how 
scratchy lace can be. 


+ 
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When I am instructed to put on an apron, I reach back to tie the 
strings. My shoulders complain. It is a long reach, tough to hold 
while I get those slippery ribbons fastened tight. They don't want 
to fasten. So I wrap the ribbons around me and tie them in front. 


That is when I learn that sweet little ladies who love lace can lock 
up like a stubborn turnstile. A bowknot in front is wrong, all 
wrong. They scowl until I make it right. 


I am not above testing sweet little ladies. I try the front-tying on 
different days, in different temples, even once with my mother 
beside me. When the matron catches me, my eyes plead with my 
mother, Do I really have to? 


Her eyes answer back, We do not rock boats. 


What happened to lace? To softness and delicacy? This feels more 
like... pins. 


+x 


What happened to lace? To softness and 
delicacy? This feels more like ... pins. 


One day when I bring young girls to the baptistry, a tiny 
grandmother gives me my assignment. I am to halt the dripping- 
wet girls here; she points to a rubbery grate. I am to instruct them 
to wring themselves out. And when they bend over, I am to make 
sure their fannies, stuck high in the air, do not face the boys across 
the room. 


Then she leaves me to my duties. 


I try to match her sternness as I point the girls this way and that. 


But by the second girl, I know I can’t carry it off. I can fight for 
things I care about, like the family dinner hour and excellent 
church music. But I just don't care about this. I won't have these 
girls remembering me and saying, “That felt like... pins” 


When the grandmother returns to check on my exactness, she 
sees the errant fannies. She tries the ’m-disappointed-in-you 
look, but plainly, she is steamed. Within minutes, I find myself 
reassigned to running a wide squeegee over the restroom floor. 


I start to wonder if I have a problem with the steely side of women. 
Is it a grudge left over from the days when my mother told me 
things I surely needed to hear? Wipe your butt. Change your socks. 
And by the way, when the Effinghams had us over to dinner? And 
you asked for that last piece of fried chicken? You did the wrong 
thing. 


What about when I need to be steely? Do I want to be dismissed 


as just another piece of lace when I need to draw a boundary or 
correct an assumption or give an order? 


+ 


My latest steely matron waves me in to curtained quarters and 
whispers what I need to know. Then, sweeping the curtain aside, 
she sends me out. 


This is when nature calls. Urgently. “Tll just stop in the ladies’ 
room, then I'll join the session,” I say. 


“No! Oh, no! The endowment has already started!” 

You mean I’m running late? 

Or do you mean that the woman whose name Im carrying 
doesn't like ladies’ rooms? Really? Has she been dead too long to 
remember life's little inconveniences? 

“T wont be long,’ I promise the matron. 


“No. No. No.’ Tough as a bridge cable, this one. Blocking my way. 


It is a miserable, distracted session. 


What do I want out of steely women, or out of anyone in authority, 
for that matter? 


I sure don't want pins, or rods, or chains. That is how some people 
in authority can be. I’m starting to think that they are people with 


only a little authority. They receive instructions like a trash can 
receives paper. They are the end of the line, the cashier who cant 
help it if the store doesn’t stock your brand. 


Somebody with more authority gets to join the discussion. She 
gets more information. She asks questions without getting shut 
down. She makes suggestions. She raises an eyebrow and says, 
“Are you sure about that?” She knows which rules must hold firm 
and which ones can bend (and, therefore, really aren't rules). She 
sees the big picture, which is hard to do when one is covered with 
lace. Lace obscures so much. 


I want my temple ladies to be like the windspinner that hangs 


above my dining room table. 


It first caught my eye at an open market at Christmas time— 
metallic, laser-cut, twirling gently. The one the man actually sold 
to me was flat and dull. But the thin strips of metal gave beneath 
my touch, and as I bent each rib, its diamond shape took on a 
third dimension, just like I saw back in the market. 


What a wonder it is to turn a simple piece of metal into a twirling 
jewel! Joined together at the ornament’s spine, each perfectly 
curved rib wheels around in unity with the rest, air flowing 
through the gaps, light shimmering, bouncing off the points. 


Oh, that light! 

And where does it find all those colors? 

Maybe I'll just become the windspinner myself. Then, if I ever 
turn into a temple lady, if I ever take the hand of some young 


novice and guide her through this door or that curtain, she may 
say, “That felt like light. That felt beautiful” 
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The benefits of temple worship for one interfaith family 


By Theresa Evanson e Madison, Wisconsin 


The most sublime spiritual experience of my life occurred on 
February 2, 2001, when I was endowed in the Chicago temple. 
I was 47 years old, had been an active member of the Church 
for 28 years and was serving as stake Young Women president 
in Madison, WI. This is a rather unusual profile for a first-time 
temple attendee. 


I married in 1980. Marty was everything I hoped for in a husband 
except that he was not a member of the LDS Church. I had joined 
the Church about six years previously at the age of 19 and had never 
attended the temple. At that time, non-endowed women married 
to non-members were not eligible for temple recommends. One 
of the hardest aspects of my decision to marry my husband was 
the knowledge that I was not only giving up the opportunity for a 
temple marriage—I was giving up the opportunity to ever attend 
the temple. 
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In about 1986, while I was serving as ward Relief Society 
president, my bishop phoned me to say that women married to 
non-members were now allowed to attend the temple and he 
urged me to see him for an interview. But I never went. When I 
broached the subject with Marty he was very reticent about my 
attending the temple. He was concerned about taking time from 
our family given my already busy church and work schedule and 
he was concerned about how my wearing the temple garment 
would affect our relationship. The garment, he said, was a physical 
reminder of our differences—why would I want to do that? I 
realized that I needed to prepare Marty as well as myself before 
I attended the temple. As the years passed, I would occasionally 
bring up the subject of the temple with the same result. 


In the late 1990s I was called as stake Young Women president 
and began walking weekly in a local park with a woman who 


Manti, Utah by Keshia Larsen, San Jose, California 


was my first counselor and good friend. Our discussions often 
centered on the temple. Through those discussions, I came to a 
personal understanding that attending the temple was completely 
about worshipping God. I needed to be endowed in order for my 
relationship with God to grow. It became clear to me that I had 
never told Marty why I wanted to attend the temple—from his 
point of view the temple was one more institutionally imposed 
program of the Church. When I clearly articulated my desire 
to attend the temple and the benefits of temple worship, Marty 
readily agreed that I should attend. He and I began to see that, 
rather than being an impediment, temple worship could benefit 
our whole family. 


I spent months of concentrated preparation to receive my 
endowment. I read the Pearl of Great Price multiple times. I 
read conference talks and books about the temple. Not naturally 
introspective, I undertook a thorough assessment of my personal 
and spiritual worthiness. I examined what I hoped to learn from 
my experience in the temple and how the temple might affect my 
roles as wife, mother, Saint, employee, friend, etc. 


From my journal, February 2, 2001: 


I was endowed today in the Chicago temple. What an 
experience! Some things were as I imagined but many were 
not. I was surprised! And amazed! I felt the Spirit strongly . 
. . prayers have been answered. I was moved by the blessings 
pronounced upon my head by sisters. How powerful. Indeed, 
I felt a sense of priesthood pervading all things through the 
entire temple. 


The matron and everyone were so helpful, kind and courteous. 
A sense of peace and love abounds. ‘The sister that helped 
me with my clothing and took me to the initiatory was so 
wonderful! I felt secure and was completely at peace and filled 
with joy. I was so moved by the love and acceptance I felt. 


My family and I have experienced a multitude of blessings due to 
my temple endowment and subsequent temple experiences. God’s 
love for me, as expressed through the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
has become the deepest motivating force in my life. I don't have 
the space here to discuss my thoughts and feelings on this sacred 
subject. However, I want to briefly mention four areas in which 
my temple endowment transformed my relationship with God 
and with my husband and brought me renewed appreciation for 
the bounteous blessings in my life. 


1. Forgiveness: During my initiatory, the Holy Spirit 
communicated to me, with complete certainty, the knowledge 
that all my sins were forgiven. I felt charged from head to foot by 
God's love in a way that I had never experienced. I met my friend 
and counselor in the Bride’s Room after the initiatory. I was so 
overcome with joy that I wept for 15 minutes—I felt completely 
embraced by God’s love. The sense of God’s presence was palpable 
to me. That sense of God’s forgiveness and acceptance continues 
to be the finest blessing of my temple worship. Because of that 
experience, I was able to forgive and let go of years of anxiety 
and hurt that existed in my relationship with my mother, who 


had passed away in 1992. Performing the temple ordinances for 
my mother a month following my own endowment was a sweet, 
blessed, and healing experience. 


2. Prayer: The temple prayer circle helped me feel the power of 
collective, faithful prayer. My personal prayers, motivated by a 
new understanding of my relationship with God, significantly 
improved in meaning, in worshipfulness, and in faith. I have 
felt much closer to the Holy Spirit since my endowment. I know 
that prayer has real power and efficacy. My husband and I now 
pray nightly together, which has blessed and strengthened our 
relationship. 


3. Priesthood: We are endowed with power from God in the 
temple; the very power of the holy priesthood. It was thrilling and 
sobering for me to see women exercising priesthood power in 
the temple. When I served in Relief Society, I knew several single 
women and women married to non-members who lamented the 
lack of priesthood in their homes. I never felt a lack in my home 
because my husband wasn‘ a priesthood holder. However, after 
my endowment, I realized that my home is blessed by priesthood 
power. I believe the power I received in the temple is constantly 
called upon as I pray, exercise my faith, magnify my callings, serve 
others, and strive to strengthen all my relationships. 


The temple helped me see that I 
cannot be unified with God unless I 
am unified with those closest to me. 


4. Improved family relationships: As my relationship with God 
has blossomed and enlarged, so have all my relationships, but 
especially my relationship with Marty. The temple helped me 
see that I cannot be unified with God unless I am unified with 
those closest to me. For me, my relationship with my husband 
is paramount. We have grown much closer to each other; I 
believe we were better parents to our daughter; and we've both 
had a greater sense of the Holy Spirit's presence in our home. 
Marty’s concerns about conflicts over time spent at the temple 
and the temple garment never materialized. Several weeks after 
my endowment, when we talked of my returning to the temple, 
Marty’s response was, “Keep doing what you're doing.” 


The temple is a place of deep meaning, reverence, and love for me. 
Simply being present in the temple brings me a sense of peace and 
joy. The temple has brought me closer to God and taught me to 
worship Him with my whole soul. I know that God’s presence is 
in that holy place. I look forward to the coming day when I, and 
all who so desire it, may be counted among “the pure in heart that 
shall come into [the temple and] shall see God” (D&C 97:16). 
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SISTERS SPEAK 


DOES THE TEMPLE ENDOWMENT 
GIVE WOMEN SOME FORM OF PRIESTHOOD? 


A couple months ago in Relief Society, I was privileged to witness a wonderfully brave and honest testimony. After a lesson on women 
and priesthood reaffirming the currently popular understanding—that women do not hold priesthood, but that they share in all of its 
blessings—one woman arose to bravely and honestly grapple with the issue of women and priesthood. She spoke of a moment that 
pierced her heart, a moment when her five-year-old granddaughter realized she would not be able to pass the sacrament like her little 
brother, and how that little girl turned to her grandmother and said, “But aren't I special too?” She spoke of how women in the LDS 
Church need to be women of supreme faith since there is no reason they should not hold priesthood. She spoke of a time when she was 
walking alone in the dark and knew a man was following her. Frightened, she turned, raised her hand, and said to him, “By the power of 
the Holy Melchizedek Priesthood which I hold with my husband, I order you to leave me alone.’ He left her alone. 


This woman in brave and raw honesty honored questions of women and priesthood, questions that are too often swept aside and 
dismissed. I left that Relief Society with my heart full to bursting—it meant that much to me to see these questions honored and to 
witness this woman's courage. 


This issue’s Sisters Speak question centers around women and priesthood and more specifically this question we received from Judy 
Curtis of Phoenix, AZ, who asks, “Historically, women serving and participating in the temple ordinances were referred to as priestesses 
in the present tense, not just the future tense as they are now. We are told that women share in the priesthood that their husbands hold, 
but we are not told exactly what that means. 


Do you believe that the endowment conferred some form of priesthood on you? Why or why not? Have your perceptions of the priesthood 
with regard to women changed over time as a result of temple attendance and service? What experiences have you had in conversation 
with other Mormons on this topic?” 


EMILY UPDEGRAFF | SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


“I think it’s important to be aware of the distinction between 
priesthood power and priesthood office. Id define priesthood 
power as the ability to call down God’s power, influence, and 
blessings on the earth. Id define priesthood office as what is 
given by the laying on of hands to ordain someone, and also the 
callings that one may qualify for after such ordination. We know 
it’s possible to have priesthood office without priesthood power 
(D&C 121). It's also possible to have priesthood power without 
priesthood office. 


I am endowed, and I do not think it gives me any priesthood 
office. I am a former temple worker, and I still don't think I ever 
had a priesthood office. I had hands laid on my head to set me 
apart as a temple worker, but that setting apart did not mention 
any ordination to any priesthood. 


That said, the ordinances I performed as a temple worker required 
Godly power, so I exercised priesthood power. I don't think that 
kind of power is at all limited to temples. I think anytime anyone, 
woman, man, child, and of any religious tradition experiences the 
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miracle of God’s influence or intervention in their lives, that is 
what we call priesthood power. We absolutely can (and should 
seek to) empower our lives with the power of the priesthood. 
There is a Godly power that comes from striving to be holy, 
humble and faithful, and in seeking God’s help and presence. 


I think a person’s potential for good is most fully realized when 
that person can have both the power and office of the priesthood, 
which is why I believe the Church will be so blessed when it 
decides to ordain women” 


ELIZABETH HAMMOND | SEOUL, SOUTH KOREA 


“The priesthood is the power of God. I understand the identity 
of God to be Elohim—a Hebrew plural word—and that the word 
designates a Divine Couple. Different aspects of priesthood are 
accessed through office, but office is NOT priesthood, as spelled 
out in D&C 107:5. The power of God is a creative power, and 
the creation of life, the creation of family, the creation of the 
most powerful and sacred things, are best and most powerfully 


accomplished when man and woman work together. I believe that 
with marriage the couple is bestowed with power that an individual 
cannot possess alone, and that even some church callings—such 
as mission and temple president—reflect an office held by man 
and woman together. Women are to become priestesses, and 
though we as women do not receive formal instruction on what 
that means, I think many women are compelled to use their 
“endowment of power” and do so often. Personally, I enjoy the 
fact that I have priesthood without office, since it means I can 
utilize my priestesshood outside of hierarchy, unlike my husband. 
God needs both a structured priesthood and a flexible one, and I 
am happy that I can, in consultation with the Spirit, decide how, 
when, and where to use mine.” 


APRIL YOUNG BENNETT | SOUTH JORDAN, UTAH 


“T believe that I received a form of priesthood through the temple 
ceremonies. Several aspects of the ceremonies imply this, and I 
now wear the garment of the holy priesthood as a reminder of 
my priesthood covenants. In a recent interview, General Relief 
Society President Burton stated that women receive priesthood 
power, and several other Church leaders have made similar 
statements. The temple ceremony clearly communicates women’s 
access to priesthood power. 


That said, Iam completely unsatisfied with the form of priesthood 
I received. Throughout my life, I was taught that priesthood is the 
power and authority of God, yet I was not anointed a priestess 
unto God, but unto my imperfect human husband. In that 
same interview, President Burton reminded us that women lack 
priesthood authority. She implied that power without authority is 
all most women want. However, priesthood without authority is 
dead, just like faith without works is dead. What works can I do 
with my priesthood, when women are only authorized to perform 
priesthood ordinances behind closed doors in the temple when 
called as ordinance workers? I need a priesthood that comes 
with authority so that I can actually use priesthood to bless my 
family, my community, and my church. I need priesthood power 
that is channeled directly from God, not mediated through an 
imperfect person. I want all of the blessings of the priesthood, 
including those that come through active priesthood service. 
Spiritual growth and service opportunities are blessings that are 
not obtained by passively receiving and never giving” 


ALISA BOLANDER | SANDY, UTAH 


“T feel I have been given a spiritual power that comes from being 
an endowed being, but I don't know if I could call it priesthood 
or priestesshood. It is linked to all of me, but it isn’t directly tied 
to the biological functions of my body, nor directly to my sealing 
to my husband in the temple. It just seems to be a power coming 


from within that emanates divinity. It seems to me to be more 
than the Light of Christ or the Gift of the Holy Ghost—it seems to 
not come externally but from and through me and some higher 
power within. I feel that I changed somehow when I was anointed 
to become someone infinitely better than who I was, and endowed 
with amazing light and a thirst for knowledge. I don't know how 
to explain it, but it feels to me every bit as powerful as priesthood. 
What is hard is feeling that I’m limited in using it inside the 
current Church. I felt it before I ever became a mother—it was 
something else.” 


KAYLIE ASTIN | LAYTON, UTAH 


“I believe women do have a form of priesthood. I wish we 
could hear more of these stories about women who exercise the 
priesthood they have, who make decisions without being told 
what to do, who receive their own inspiration, and who exercise 
their spiritual gifts. I think many of us live beneath our privileges 
because we are afraid that someone will disapprove of us, and 
others of us never even think of exercising the priesthood we have 
been given.” 


EVIS FARKA HAAKE | ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


“T believe women have the priesthood but not the authority. And 
I do sympathize with those who feel frustrated for not having any 
instructions and opportunities on how to use this power. Yes, we 
can not use it in our Church community. But we can make sure 
we use it within our family. Mothers should bless their children 
with the fathers. We all need to have a frank discussion with our 
husbands and establish this practice within the home. We might 
not have the Melchizedek priesthood but we do have priesthood, 
and we can use what we have to bless the ones we have created. We 
might not feel comfortable using the language the men use, but 
through prayer we can each find the words. Our empowerment 
and education as priestesses can happen at home, and we should 
all use that opportunity. The public sphere will reflect the private 
one sooner or later. 


I do not see any problems with these blessing practices. The 
Church might discourage them, but that does not mean they are 
forbidden and that God wont offer his blessings to the one being 
blessed. Psychologically we are constructed to feel that such 
practices might be wrong, and therefore we hesitate to engage in 
them. But how can God withdraw his power from faithful and 
righteous people who are trying to bless and serve others in the 
name of his Son? We do not need any permissions or excuses 
to do so. My vision of Heaven is not a hierarchical place full of 
categories, labels, and so forth. Instead, it will be full of people 
that through virtue and faith develop their potential by accessing 
God’s power that is available to all?” 
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After hearing about my troubled reaction to the temple ceremony, my grandmother—a temple 


matron at the time—asked me what would have better prepared me for the temple. “Nothing” was 


my response. I had taken temple preparation classes in conjunction with my missionary preparation 
classes. I had discussed what it would be like with friends and family who had already received their 


endowments. I was given advice, warnings, and encouragement. I had studied, prayed, and fasted 


before entering. It was entirely my choice to go to the temple. But even with all of that, I was not 


prepared for the feelings that surfaced during my first session. 


By Holly Olsen ¢ Norwalk, Connecticut 


ENTERING THE HOUSE OF THE LORD 


I remember sitting outside of the beautiful Washington, D.C., 
temple when I decided to serve a mission for the Church. A 
few months later, I was in Utah, ready to receive my temple 
endowment. My parents were with me, along with grandparents 


and other family members. It was a big deal. 


The experience started out smoothly enough, but as the 
endowment session began, I remember having the distinct feeling 
of wanting to get up and leave when the option was given. Perhaps 
because it was all too strange; the clothing, the ritual-ness of it that 
was so much more prominent than anything I had experienced 
as a Mormon, the gender inequalities I heard in the initiatory 
blessings, these were just a few of the reasons that I wanted to 
leave. But I didn't. There was way too much family and cultural 
pressure to go through with it, and the fear of disappointing 
everyone was too great. After all, this is what I wanted, wasn't it? 
So I stayed. I listened. I made covenants. I tried not to hear my 
feminist self question when women made promises through men 
to God. I fought the pit in my stomach, and tried to feel the peace 
that I hoped I would feel. 


Later on, in the Celestial room, my sweet grandpa was waiting 
to greet me with open arms and a joyous smile. My parents and 
grandparents hugged me and took me over to a corner of the room 
where we could talk. They asked me for my questions. I wondered 


about the meaning behind the veil that women wear during the 
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prayer. I don’t remember everything that I asked. I know that I 
was spinning with the gravity of the experience. I do remember 
telling my grandpa that I worried I'd never find a husband humble 
enough for me to want to marry him in the temple. I didn’t explain 
that it was because of all of the gender inequalities presented in 
the temple—I didn't feel I like I needed to. His response to me was 
that I should just make sure that I was humble enough. Had it 
been someone other than my grandfather—a sweet, gentle, kind, 
loving man whom I deeply admire—I might have been incredibly 
offended by an answer like that. However, it was my sweet 
grandfather, and we were in the temple, so I refrained and did 
my best to take his sincere advice to heart. It would be a few years 
before I would have to face temple marriage to a man deemed 


humble enough for me, anyway. 
TEMPLE VISITS AS A MISSIONARY OF THE LORD 


Despite my discomfort with the gender inequality I felt in the 
temple, I continued to go. It was what I felt I was supposed to 
do. Shortly thereafter, I left for the Missionary Training Center 
in Provo, Utah, where I was scheduled to visit the temple once a 
week for two months while learning how to speak Spanish and 
be a missionary. My distress in the temple grew more and more 
difficult to bear. I discussed my feelings with my companions, and 
eventually, my branch president and teachers in the MTC. I found 
it troubling that everywhere I could think to look for help led me 
to a male authority. Even my prayers that were once seemingly 


gender-neutral became a source of pain for me because I was 


praying to a Heavenly Father. Was there no female to whom I 
could turn for peace and understanding? I knew that my Heavenly 


Mother existed, but felt that I wasn’t allowed access to her. 


Mormons know that their relationship with 
the temple should not be taken lightly, that 
it is a matter of eternal consequence, and 
so if I couldn’t make peace with it, then I 
was a failure. 


I was an emotional wreck about the entire dilemma. Mormons 
know that their relationship with the temple should not be taken 
lightly, that it is a matter of eternal consequence, and so if I 
couldn't make peace with it, then I was a failure. I spiraled into a 


very dark place within myself. 


Combine those feelings with the fact that I was in training to be a 
representative of the Church as a missionary, and you can imagine 
my situation. The dichotomy was creating so much turmoil inside 
of me. My journal entries from that period of my life are reflective 
of my depression. Sometimes, I would recall the Primary song I 
treasured as a child, “I Love to See the Temple,” and I wondered 
how I could feel so negatively about a place that I once believed 
would be full of “love and beauty.” What was wrong with me? 
And how could I possibly go on a mission and bring others into a 
church whose ultimate place of worship, the end-all and pinnacle 
of our religion, was a place of pain and sadness to me? How could 


I reconcile that? 


Well, Pll tell you. I had an experience near the end of my stay in 
the MTC that made me continue with the rest of my mission, that 
made me stay Mormon. I was sitting in the room where you wait 
for your temple session to begin, full of anxiety, but prayerfully 
hoping for peace. During my prayer I had the unmistakable 
impression that I was where I was meant to be—acknowledging 
that I didn't feel comfortable at all, but that my soul was supposed 
to be there, for whatever reason. The feeling was so strong and 
reassuring that I couldn't deny it. So I stayed. I went to Minnesota 


to preach the gospel. 


I served, much to my relief, in a place where there was no 
temple—yet. A temple would be built and dedicated during 
my mission. This meant that every Sunday in church, temples 
were the topic. I felt 1 was given a much-needed emotional and 
mental break from actually going to the temple, as well as time 


to prepare myself to enter again. Concerned friends and family 


who knew I was struggling with the temple would send me letters 
with insights, information, and advice. I got permission from my 
mission president to read books like The Holy Temple by Boyd K. 
Packer. I fasted and prayed and studied. I did everything I could 
think of to ready myself for re-entry. 


I convinced myself that my feminist thoughts were “of the world, 
and that if I used my “spiritual eyes” I would find peace in the 
temple. I tried to avoid the deeper, gender-based conundrums 
that I saw in the temple, and focused instead on the surface, feel- 
good aspects, primarily, that temples are places where families can 
be sealed together forever. Who doesn't like the sound of that? I 
clung tightly to those easy-to-love aspects of the temple. I clung to 
my commitment to God. I clung to insights I gained in studying 
about the temple. I did it as a means to resolve my underlying 
discomfort. I wanted to be able to say that I had conquered it, that 
I had figured it all out, and that all of my issues with the temple 
had disappeared. I believed that I had done just that for a time 
after my mission, but it didn't last. Looking back, I think I felt that 
I couldn't be a successful missionary without having those issues 
resolved. I had to tell myself that I had overcome them in order to 
feel that I had “served with honor.” 


Since my mission, I have come to realize that without some 


fundamental changes in the temple, I won't be able to feel at peace 
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with it. And 15 years later, I'm okay with the fact that I don't 
feel good about the temple. I acknowledge my discomfort, and I 


accept it. I cannot be true to myself otherwise. 


After years of agonizing about the temple, forcing myself to go, 
beating myself up inside, and pleading to God for peace, I finally 
felt impressed to let go. I felt that I had God’s permission to stop 
worrying about the temple, to take some time off, to not feel 


pressure to attend anymore. 


In the meantime, I have had the opportunity to reflect on lessons 
learned and the high points of my experiences with the temple. 
I've felt grateful to be married and sealed to an amazing (and yes, 
a humble) man. I’ve felt happy to be able to witness the marriages 
of friends and family members. I’ve felt that it is a good place to 
meditate about issues. I’ve felt happy for the opportunity to serve 
others in a unique way via the ordinances. I’ve felt gratitude for 
the sacrifices of early Church members who built these beautiful 
structures. I’ve felt that they were holy places. Not perfect places, 
but places where sincere worshippers can go and serve and 


commune. I’ve felt loved and known and understood by God. 


Sometimes I am surprised that I’m still a recommend holder 
because my belief system has taken many turns and is so different 
from what it was when I had my first temple recommend interview. 
Each time I have gone to the temple I’ve been conflicted with 
unresolved (and seemingly unresolvable) emotions of discomfort 
and confusion. I find very little pleasure or peace there; in fact, I 
usually feel the opposite of peace, the opposite of what I’m told 
I'm “supposed” to feel. My mom is convinced that I need to go to 
the temple and lay my burdens down at the Savior’s feet, to follow 
the scriptural beckoning to “Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” (Mattew 11:28). If only 
it were that simple. I sincerely believe that I have tried to do that, 
and each time, God has handed the burden back to me. I believe 


that Iam meant to carry it for some reason. 


I am grateful to be surrounded by family and friends who love 
and support me. I believe in a God who understands me and 
loves me unconditionally. God may not answer my questions or 
take my pain away, but I feel understood, I feel loved, and that is 


enough for now. 
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Temple mormon de Nauvoo. — Dessin de Varin, d’aprés un dessin de M. Jules Remy. 
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Nauvoo Temple artist unknown, courtesy Greg Prince 


FLANNEL BOARD 


MORMON FEMINIST 
TEMPLE PREP CLASS 


Going through the temple for the first time, I was anxious to be initiated into the sacred rites of my chosen faith. My temperamental 
predilection for the highly symbolic had prepared me for the strangeness of temple ritual, but as a woman who had been raised believing 
that women and men are equal in the sight of God, I was woefully unprepared for and unsettled by the gender inequalities I felt there. 
Compounding my frustration was the feeling that I was bound by secrecy, which prevented me from sharing my worries with anyone. 


As I struggled to make meaning from it all, I was blessed with an insight that has continued to enrich my life, even as my temple 
attendance has ebbed and flowed over the years. It came while participating in the sacred drama of the Fall, identifying with Eve and 
feeling connected with an ancient history of womanhood. For me, the most sacred, fascinating, and transcendent moment in the temple 
comes in that brief moment after Eve has partaken of the fruit and only the women's eyes are opened. There is something so empowering 
in metaphorically being the first to know what it means to be truly alive, to know pain, to know God, and fear, and bliss. That experience 
conveyed to me that Eve's punishment in this life comes not from God, but from men--men who are perhaps envious, frightenened, or 
intimidated by the notion that it was a woman who knew what it means to be human first. 


As one who would have benefited from a feminist temple-prep class, I am grateful to the Exponent II contributors who offer the following 
advice and perspectives to those preparing for, or who are still working out, their first experience with the temple. 


Aimee Evans Hickman | Baltimore, Maryland 


Turn Up the Volume: 


Adjusting Sound Levels in Temple Phraseology 
Jenne Alderks | Bothell, Washington 


When I was in the instruction room with my mother before she 
received her endowment, the assistant to the temple matron 
mentioned how “Some women are put off by the phrasing ‘queen 
and priestess unto your husband 
That was the closest thing to validation of a major feminist 
objection to LDS temple rites that I had ever heard from an 
official source. Her statement was more than | had ever hoped 
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to hear regarding the troublesome subordination of women to 
their husbands. The matron then went on to stress the supreme 
importance of women having a strong personal relationship with 
God. 


As she spoke, it was like she was showing me a control panel with 
levers to adjust sound levels. Written language does not come 
with volume controls emphasizing certain phrases, therefore 
listeners do not benefit from a change of intensity highlighting 
the importance of particular words. If the words of the temple 
were laid down likes tracks of a song, I began to sense that, for me, 
“unto your husband” would be laid down much softer in volume 
than “hearken to the counsel of God.” 


Throughout the rest of my mother’s endowment, I continued to 
think of the possible volume adjustments for each phrase and 
then reflected on my responsibility to remember the primacy of 
my personal relationship with divinity. 


I still wish to someday hear men counseled in the temple to 
hearken to their wives. Until then, the personal nature of temple 
attendance allows each person to determine how loud certain 
tracks will be when laid down for the final cut. Thanks to the wise 
counsel of a temple matron, I choose to turn up the volume of the 
counsel and direction of God so that the Holy Spirit will be my 
guide. 


I still wish to someday hear men 
counseled in the temple to hearken 
to their wives. 
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The Garment of the Holy Priesthood: 
a Promise of Equality 
Emily Clyde Curtis | Phoenix, Arizona 


I love wearing my garments. Don't get me wrong—they don't fit 
great, and I think there are ways they could be improved. But I 
find value and spiritual fulfillment when I wear them, because I 
have been taught that I am clothed in the garment of the Holy 
Priesthood. Why would I wear the garment of the Holy Priesthood 
if I am only to benefit and not also dispense its blessings? 


Why would I wear the garment of the Holy 
Priesthood if I am only to benefit and not 
also dispense its blessings? 


Though the clothing design is different, my garments have the 
same markings and symbolism as the men’s. Though equality is 
not always defined by sameness, I appreciate that these markings 
represent a point in the endowment ceremony where the same is 
expected and given to each of us. Having the opportunity to be 
clothed in the garment of the Holy Priesthood in the same way 
that men are affirms my belief that equality is part of our Heavenly 
Father’s plan for this Church. My garments are an intimate and 
constant reminder not only of the covenants I chose to make in 
the temple. They are a reminder of God’s love and that all are alike 
unto God (2 Nephi 26:33). They tell me that one day, women will 
be permitted to fully participate in every facet of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


Single But Not Alone in the Temple 
Suzette Smith | Alexandria, Virginia 


Asa single woman, it grows harder and harder to attend the temple. 
The temple is a place for sealing couples and families—and I am 
always alone. The story of the temple involves Adam and Eve 
and their journey together into the lone and dreary world—and 
yet, Iam alone in this dark and dreary world. I am on the outside 
of the story, of the experience, and of the crowning ordinance. 
For years, each time I attended the temple I was reminded of my 
singleness as I looked at the smiling faces and clasped hands of 
husbands and wives. 


Then one day I noticed Moroni—that golden angel—a singular 
figure atop the highest spire. “Brother Moroni, you are alone too. 
You walked alone for many years in the dark and dreary world. 
You know how I feel.” I feel solidarity with Moroni each time 
I attend the temple. We share the experience of navigating a 
difficult world in a difficult time—alone. And, so, together, we are 
not alone. As I approach the temple, I look up and greet Moroni; 
he gives me the courage to open the door and go in. 
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Coming Into Your Own Power As a Child of God 
Anonymous 


One totally prosaic bit of advice (which I wish someone had made 
clear to me at the beginning of the endowment) is that you will 
not have to replicate all of these things from memory. There will 
be a woman by your side at the end of the ceremony, coaching you 
in what to do and say if you need it. I was incredibly anxious when 
I went to the temple for the first time, in part because no one had 
told me that I'd have assistance for the daunting pop quiz at the 
end. The more enduring piece of advice I would pass on is that 
while there are disturbing parts to the ceremony as far as women 
are concerned, the big picture is that this is a narrative about 
coming into your own power as a child of God. The narrative 
moves from receiving blessings to giving them, and the signs and 
tokens physically reflect that progression. Think about embracing 
that power and destiny. And one final thing: at least once, try to 
attend a temple session at the Salt Lake temple or at Manti, which 
to my knowledge are the only two temples that still use live actors. 
The reason is that with live actors, it is much more obvious that 
the narrative drama unfolding is meant to be symbolic and not 
literal. When you see a 75-year-old couple playing Adam and 
Eve instead of the young hotties in the canned temple film, the 
cosmology becomes more your own story, one you can inhabit. 


When you see a 75-year-old couple playing Adam and 
Eve instead of the young hotties in the canned temple 
film, the cosmology becomes more your own story, one 
you can inhabit. 


The Temple as Symbol 
Sherrie L. M. Gavin | Queensland, Australia 


The temple ceremony is perfectly symbolic. In the book of 
Ephesians, which is oft quoted as the reason behind the patriarchal 
structure of the church, Paul concludes “This is a great mystery: 
but I speak concerning Christ and the church” (Eph. 5:22-26, 30- 
32). That is to say, he is speaking of the Bridegroom (husband) 
and the Bride (wife) in terms to symbolise the commitment 
and solidarity that Christ has with the members of His church. 
The gendered terms are used to symbolically differentiate the 
structure of atonement; the purpose is not to literally delegate 
gendered roles. In applying this to the temple, it becomes evident 
that the temple ritual is perfectly symbolic of the necessary path 
needed for the Atonement come to fruition. Although males may 
play the role of Christ (bridegroom/husband) in temple ritual, 
and the women may play the role of the Church (bride/wife), this 
is strictly symbolic. There is no reason to presume this as a literal 
interpretation. A literal interpretation results in the removal of 
Christ. To remove Christ in literal interpretation is sacrilege. 
Christ is the intercessor between myself/all men and women; we 
hearken to Him as He hearkens to Elohim. 


Returning to the Temple 
Lisa Butterworth |Boise, Idaho 


I was sitting in Relief Society years ago, hearing the temple is 
so important, blah, blah, blah, and I kept thinking, “The temple 
hurts my feelings. It’s sexist and weird. But most of all irrelevant. 
What did old stories and odd rituals have to do me?” Then it hit 
me out of the blue, the Spirit told me to go back to the temple with 
a pesky feeling of solid, sure rightness. Blerg. 


I was not ready; it seemed like a bad idea, so I ignored it. But 
that nagging impression stuck with me, and oddly enough, I 
have found the path prepared for me: lessons on symbolism, the 
importance of ritual, an awakening to my Heavenly Mother, and 
powerful experiences with embodiment and wholeness. ‘They are 
all pieces of a complex puzzle snapping into place and changing 
everything, line upon line. I thought I was being disobedient by 
putting off my return. I knew I wasn't ready, but the Lord knew it 
was time for me to start working on that. 


‘The lesson for me? Listening to the Spirit also means listening to 
my one best self. I needed time to get ready, and it is good that I 
trusted myself. 


Remembering Your Individual 
Worth in the Temple 
Heather Moore Farley | Oakland, California 


One of the most difficult aspects of the temple for me is feeling 
like I'm not important as an individual. Everyone wears the same 
thing, everyone says the same thing. I know that similar clothing 
choice can help prevent distractions, but I found for me that I felt 
like I was just “another face in the crowd.” Instead of feeling like 
a child of God, the temple left me feeling like a number, a tally 
mark. It didn’t matter that I was there; if I wasn’t, someone else 
would do the work instead of me. 


“No matter what is said, I am here on my 
own terms and for myself.” 


After five years of dutiful temple-going, I started wondering if I 
wanted to keep going. I wasn't feeling or learning anything new, 
so I decided I would make my own temple outfit. My original 
one was nice but pretty standard. I crafted for myself a two-piece 
outfit: a long tunic and a pair of white, wide-legged palazzo pants. 
I wore my outfit for the first time when our Relief Society went 
to the temple together as an activity. When, during the session, 
things were said that don't jive with me, I was able to think to 
myself, “No matter what is said, I am here on my own terms and 
for myself” 


LDS Temple Worship and 
Single Women — My Experience 
Judy Dushku | Watertown, Massachusetts 


While I understand how going to the temple can make single 
women and women not married to LDS men feel marginalized 
because of the emphasis on “the eternal couple,’ that was not my 
experience. I was first married from 1969-1982 to a non-Mormon 
man and wanted to go to the temple and could not. It was not 
allowed, though I was fully active. I divorced and was single for 
10 years. 


In 1991, I married Jim, who is not LDS. When I decided to marry 
him, I had to come to peace with the fact that he would not share 
my religious life. We are close in many ways, but I share many of 
my spiritual rituals with members of my faith, in my ward and 
with women in Exponent and other LDS women’s groups. Thus, 
for me the temple experience is an extension of my very rich 
communal religious life. I received my endowment with members 
of my ward. I loved sharing the experience with them. I am 
willing to wait for “eternal coupling” in another life. 


Working out one’s “path to salvation” is 
very individual for all of us—individual, 
but also something that we share intimately 
with the Savior. 


Working out one’s “path to salvation” is very individual for all 
of us—individual, but also something that we share intimately 
with the Savior. As I continue to go to the temple, I realize it 
has become increasingly about me and God. I feel like a fully 
responsible adult making promises to the Lord. I appreciate the 
independent relationship with Jesus Christ that the temple has 
encouraged in me. 


Woodcut by Eliza Wheeler, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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It has become my goal to leave the temple each time with a new awareness, insight, or sense of awe. 


By Gladys Farmer « Salt Lake City, Utah 


I will never forget the difficult evening I spent visiting with a sister 
in my ward. She was a fairly recent convert and a highly educated 
woman; I was her Relief Society President. She frankly confessed 
that she was very disillusioned with the temple and had decided 
not to go back. 


“How many times have you attended?” I asked. 

“About five times,” she answered. “The first time I really loved the 
beauty of the film and the kindness of everyone, but all the rest is 
just strange, and boring” 

Trying not to be judgmental, I simply shared my own experience: 


I had attended the temple hundreds of times over the past two 
decades, and I had often left—as she had—without feeling any 
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new edification. But there had been other exquisite moments, I 
explained, when I had experienced personal revelation, when a 
new gospel insight had come to me, when I felt the presence of 
loved ones from the other side of the veil. “And, I told her, “I 
would sit through a hundred more mundane experiences for one 


of those moments.” 


I was in my 40s. It was at about the same time that a good friend 
told me of her attempt to re-prioritize her life. She had decided 
to do the things shed do if she knew it would be the last year 
of her life. One of her goals was weekly temple attendance. For 
two decades, I had felt that my once-a-month attendance was 
sufficient, but I was deeply stirred by her resolve, and I decided to 
try it myself. It would mean going three times alone to one time 
with my husband. But I quickly learned that that didn’t matter. 


I established this pattern, which I have maintained for the past 
30 years. Sometimes I went because I sought and needed divine 
counsel and solace; sometimes I went just because I felt it was the 
right thing to do. Yet familiarity breeds a kind of casualness, and 
I became so familiar with the procedures that Id often fall asleep. 
Td awaken and know exactly where we were in the process and 
would feel terrible that I had dozed so long. But in my defense, the 
lights were dim, and I had been up since 5:00 a.m. 


In my 60s, I attended a temple chapel service where a member of 
the temple presidency made a statement that caught my attention. 
He compared our temple attendance and attentiveness while there 
to an hourglass. The first several times we attend, he explained, 
everything is new, and usually surprising. He commented that 
our alertness and eagerness to learn at that time was like the sand 
hitting the bottom of the hour-glass. 


He went on to explain that as the years pass and we continue to 
attend and become intimately acquainted with the rituals found 
therein, it’s like the sand rising on that glass. We may even get 
to the point where we feel we know all there is to know. The 
familiarity of the ceremony lulls us into sleep. We have reached, 
he declared, the narrow neck of the glass. At this point in the 
discussion, I sat up tall. That is exactly what had happened to 
me. My awe and eagerness were several years in the past, near the 
bottom of my glass. 


“I promise you, he continued, “that if you will approach the 
gospel and temple attendance with a new commitment, a new 
focus, a new eagerness to learn and improve your life, you'll break 
through that narrow neck. And at that point, your vista will open, 
and you'll be amazed at all there is yet to learn” 


I took his challenge seriously. I began to study every substantive 
book I could find on the temple; I pondered over scriptures related 
to the temple; I became an ordinance worker and memorized the 
powerful promises given in the temple. And little by little, that 
vision opened. My trips to the temple, once done more in a sense 
of duty, now became an adventure. Drowsiness was no longer an 
issue. It became my goal to leave the temple each time with a new 
awareness, insight, or sense of awe. 


Part of the excitement of my journey of expanding knowledge was 
that I never knew when something I had read or heard outside the 


temple would become a catalyst for a learning moment inside the 
temple. For several years, I had been trying to discover more of 
Christ’s atonement in the ordinances in the temple—not a casual 
task. One night, while attending a BYU continuing education 
class on the Pearl of Great Price, I learned that in Hebrew, “skin” 
and “light” come from the same word. The instructor spoke about 
how It was only after partaking of the forbidden fruit that Adam 
and Eve became aware of their nakedness—realized how they had 
separated themselves from their Maker. Ancient writings indicate 
that the “skin of clothes” put upon Adam and Eve were lamb’s 
skin, symbolic of the atonement of Christ. Thus, Adam and Eve's 
garment was God's first effort to start giving man back his light. 
And we put on temple clothing to try to put covenants back onto 
us. On my next visit to the temple, I listened to the words spoken 
in the initiatory area with new ears, and the entire ceremony 
became a deeply moving experience. 


A similar phenomenon happened after hearing a general 
conference talk on being encircled in the arms of God’s love. I 
loved that image! I thought about sweet moments of having 
my angst and fears replaced by peace. I also recalled a lecture I 
had attended where I learned that in ancient Egypt a part of the 
coronation ceremony was a ritual embrace—hands on shoulders 
and feet together. It symbolized a union between man and God. 
In Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic, the words for “embrace” are all 
associated with being forgiven of your sins and becoming at one 
with God. 


Later that month, while in the temple, I moved forward to 
participate in the last step of the endowment process before 
entering the Celestial Room and symbolically entering into the 
presence of God. That day I realized—in a way I hadn't before— 
that this final ceremonial act was both literal and symbolic. It was 
the culminating temple symbol of Christ's atonement. As I stood 
at the veil, encircled in the arms of His servant, tears ran down 
my cheeks. The Spirit bore witness of God's love for me. At that 
moment, I was truly “at one” with God. 


The Spirit bore witness of God’s love for 
me. At that moment, I was truly ‘‘at one” 
with God. 


It's taken me not five, not hundreds, but closer to thousands 
of hours in the temple to have the knowledge and testimony I 
have today. And I’m still learning. But it has been the best time 
investment I have ever made. 
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Somehow or another I was going to claim the temple as a holy place, one where I could feel welcome. 


By Linda Kimball ¢ Evanston, Illinois 


I joined the Church when I was in college in Boston in the early 
1970s. I was a strong, committed Christian before that. (Iam still.) 
Unambiguous spiritual experiences led me to become Mormon, 
and I’ve been negotiating this trek for over 40 years now. I'm 
aware that this is about the same length of time the children of 
Israel wandered in the wilderness. [ll skip snarky punchlines. I 
am persuaded that God wants me here, fully Mormon. 


Part of being fully Mormon for me includes my relationship 
with the temple. Because I was so sure that God approved of my 
signing on with the Mormons, | anticipated the temple with great 
enthusiasm. Everyone always talked about it in such glowing 
terms, as the pinnacle of spiritual progress. Even the kids sang 
songs about “going there one day.’ 


I came on the Mormon scene just at the time when the LDS 
ladies a half generation older than I was were presenting papers 
on the go-getter gals of the 19th century for an Institute class in 
Cambridge, MA. They put together a book called Mormon Sisters 
and began publishing a quarterly women’s journal, Exponent II, 
inspired by the copies of the Women’s Exponent their own research 
had unearthed in a Harvard library. By these women’s lives and 
actions it was clear that contemporary LDS women had the same 
commitment, grit and gumption as had Eliza, Emmeline, Patty, 
and other heroines of faith and vision. 


Then a returned missionary Id been dating told me that in the 
temple women have to covenant to obey their husbands. My 
immediate response was “Not in my Mormon Church, they don't!” 
It was a brutal, unexpected kick in the spiritual solar plexis. 
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I went right away to one of those mentor Mormon mothers I 
so admired and asked her for the straight scoop. Hard as it was 
to hear, she told me that yes, in fact, the RM was correct. Bless 
her for not trying to prettify the news. Seems she didn't like the 
phrasing, was similarly flummoxed by its implications, and had 
yet to figure out how it reflected Gospel principles. She still went 
to the temple because there was too much else there that she 
valued. She provided me perspective on not throwing the Gospel 
baby out with the troubling-wording bathwater. 


When I was about to be married in August 1977, I went to the 
temple for my own endowment. I metaphorically tucked my wise 
friend’s advice in my pocket. I also took counsel from a class 
Id taken in Tribal Metaphysics in graduate school. The Native 
Americans we studied in that class didn't analyze the daylights out 
of their holy and significant rituals. They presented themselves as 
receptive as possible and allowed wisdom to settle on them like 
dew. I liked that model. 


My first time in the temple was in Salt Lake City, where I enjoyed 
elderly temple workers reenact a version of a medieval morality 
play. I accepted it with a happy, receptive touch. I found it quirky 
but overall uplifting, delightful, amusing even. I wondered 
why other people weren't smiling or chuckling through it. The 
conclusion of the experience was expansive and lovely. 


‘The second time, a few weeks later, I went with my new husband 
to the Provo temple. I listened to the same words I had heard so 
charmingly from an ancient Adam and a gray haired Eve in Salt 
Lake now spoken precisely and with a weighty earnestness. When 


Mesa Arizona Temple by Ashmae Hoiland, Stanford, California 


I heard “obey” and tried to figure out how I connected to God in 
that context, I felt gashed. I tried to wrestle some kind of sense 
out of the relational balance between Elohim, the Lord, Adam, 
and Eve, but was confused and dismayed. I cried for the rest of 
the session. 


I explained—inarticulately—that I felt 
confused; that the rich spiritual life I had 
experienced all my life seemed now 
snarled in hierarchy; that I knew God 
wanted me here, but something about 
this felt excruciatingly wrong. 


So distraught was I that my husband and I sought out a member 
of the Temple Presidency. I explained--inarticulately--that I felt 
confused; that the rich spiritual life I had experienced all my 
life seemed now snarled in hierarchy; that I knew God wanted 
me here, but something about this felt excruciatingly wrong. 
The good man didn't quite know what to make of my alarm. He 
“consoled” my husband and me saying that “You're new and just 
don’t understand the Patriarchal Order yet.” 


I still dont. 


In my search to understand it better, I became aware of the 
prevailing enthusiasm for BYU Professor Rodney Turner’s book 
Women and the Priesthood published in 1972 by Deseret Book. 
This book, based on a series of talks Turner gave at a BYU Six 
Stakes Fireside in 1966, explains his view that “woman finds 
her fulfillment in man as man finds his in God.” Is that what the 
Patriarchal Order meant? This ran contrary to my own witness, 
my own experience and left me feeling hollow, bereft, and adrift 
in a church where I knew God wanted me but where I felt injured 
in its most sacred structures. 


The intervening years involved periods of arduous spiritual 
gymnastics attending the temple because apparently God—who 
called me to be one of these Mormons—thought it was important, 
and I was His girl. Somehow or another I was going to claim the 
temple as a holy place, one where I could feel welcome. I took 
consolation from my mentor friend’s wisdom and tried not to 
over analyze. I started hearing other fantastic messages in the 
temple that salved and enlarged me, even though piercing phrases 
still wounded. Over time I even witnessed changes in wording, 
inching it closer to a holy resonance for me (but there is still room 
for improvement, I think). 


So how does it happen that I now find myself bright and early 
on Friday mornings driving to the temple for my shift as an 
ordinance worker? I can't say I have resolved all my concerns, but 
I try like the Native Americans I studied in school to be receptive 
and open to the distillation of the Spirit. Chilling my propensity 
as a product of Western Civilization (read: rooted in Europe, not 
cowboy country) to figure out absolutely everything has made my 
faith muscular. 


I have experienced promises fulfilled in my patriarchal blessing 
about sharing in the joy with those in my family beyond the veil in 
the accomplishment of the work on their behalf. Because of that, 
I lean on the faith of my ancestors, trusting that what happens 
in the temple is vital somehow. I love the instruction we get as 
temple workers to do everything we can to not intrude on the 
patrons’ temple experience but to facilitate peace there. (It is also 
not our job to be the jewelry police or to comment on hot pink 
bras.) 


I assume that some temple attenders come with similar 
burdens and confusion to my own. I can’t give them 
answers. All of us—even the temple presidents— 
are instructed against giving any kind of personal 
interpretation. But I can stand there white and smiling, 
trying to radiate affection and hope from my pores, to 
buoy and bolster those who struggle. I try, as Elder 
Holland said in April 2013 General Conference: 


not to hyperventilate if from time to time 
issues arise that need to be examined, 
understood, and resolved. They do and they 
will... 


... 1a moments of fear or doubt or troubling 
times, hold the ground you have already 
won, even if that ground is limited 
... When those issues surface, 

the resolution of which is not 
immediately forthcoming, hold fast 
to what you already know and stand 
strong. 


“Lord, I believe; Help Thou 
mine unbelief!” 


of the new Temple 
video? 


Just as production on this 
issue of Exponent II was 
wrapping up, the LDS 
Church began piloting 
three new films for the 
temple endowment (the 
current films are over 20 
years old). These films 

are expected to be in 
widespread distribution by 
January 2014. We would 
welcome thoughts from our 
readers on how or if the 
new films influence your 
temple experience for an 
upcoming issue. Please send 
your thoughts in essay or 
paragraph form to 
editor@exponentii.org. 


“Gil 


edit mi tii.o 


qe 


RETREAT WITH US + SEPTEMBER 13-15, 2013 


The annual Exponent retreat will take place Friday, September 13 through Sunday September 


15 on the shores of beautiful Otter Lake in the New Hampshire woods. This year’s keynote 
speaker is Emma Lou Warner Thayne, one of the beloved columnists of EXII’s “East Meets 
West” and a much honored and read author of 14 books of fiction, non-fiction, and poetry, 


including the words to the hymn “Where Can I Turn for Peace?”. 


REGISTRATION IS NOW OPEN ON OUR WEBSITE AT 
www.exponentii.org/retreat/retreat-2013-information 


CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS 


Do you have an experiences or insight you would like to share with Exponent II’s readers? 
We are now accepting submissions for the winter issue of Exponent II. We are accepting 


submissions on any theme now through September 20th. 


PLEASE SUBMIT YOUR WORK TO EDITOR@EXPONENTII.ORG 


MIDWEST PILGRIMS GUEST EDITING THE FALL ISSUE OF EXPONENT II 


Guest Editors Linda Hoffman Kimball and Nancy Harward will offer Exponent II readers a 


taste of this 30 year old Mormon feminist pilgrimage in the upcoming Fall issue. 


ORDER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW SO YOU DON’T MISS OUT! 


WHAT_OU , 
RO OR’, 7 A _ IS IT TIME TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? . 
We’ teful fe : PONENT II I 
Were grateful forour |) YEAR SUBSCRIPTION te 
readers and love to FOR ON LY 5 ¢ : 
receive your feedback. ; 1 
Thanks to Kirsten for YES! Please start my subscription to 
sharing her experience | _ Exponent Il today. : 
with Exponent II, below. I [1 4 issues / year for $28 I 
| O18 Issues / 2 year for $50 I 
| * Individual issues available for $8 each “Like getting 2 long letter | 
‘Tve never read Exponent II | (International subscriptions also available) 2 . I 
before, and I had no idea it ' ee rae Bs f 
was available online. I've been i NAME: ORDER ONLINE by visiting exponentii.org 1 
aes is ee sae h ADDRESS: ORDER BY MAIL by sending personal check to 
ue vie alfway sla dia I Exponent II & your mailing information to: I 
Every article so far has been so i CITY: SIE Alig 1 
thoughtfully written, and each ; Exponent II c/o Emily Curtis 
is a eee and : ce af) Nomh sidiilece I 
stick aa ae ae i EMAIL: Phoenix, Arizona 85018 I 
me. I’m so happy to have found fi (J PAYMENT ENCLOSED [] BILLMELATER QUESTIONS? Email: subscribe@exponentii.org i 
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- Kirsten 
What do you think 


